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Some doctors have discovered that what you do know 
won’t hurt you. Not only that, it’s good for you 


® ALMOST UNNOTICED, a new mir- 
acle maker, far more potent than 
any wonder drug, has been put to 
work on a dozen pioneering medi- 
cal fronts. It is immediately avail- 
able to any doctor who cares to 
use it and its supporters believe 
that, once it is put into general 
_ practice, our tragic annual prema- 
' ture death list will be reduced by 
* thousands. This new enemy of 
death has nothing to do with cap- 
sule or syringe. By- d, scorned 
or simply overlooked, it has pleaded 
for recognition through centuries of 
medical history. Today, it is show- 
ing what it can do. 

That miracle maker is—you, the 
patient! 

“Tell the patient the truth and 
he will cure himself,” is the rule 
of thumb which guides Dr. Peter J. 
Steincrohn, longevity specialist of 
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Hartford, Conn. Whether you are 
suffering from a mere cold in the 
nose, or are under attack by one of 
the mass killers, your chances of re- 
covery, he believes, increase in di- 
rect proportion to how much you 
know. 

Thousands of men and women, 
Dr. Steincrohn contends, are pour- 
ing their life savings into doctor’s 
fees and hospital bills, yet slowly 
snuffing out their lives because they 
are not told enough facts about the 
state of their health. 

What about the really serious 
cases? Aren’t doctors justified in 
withholding the truth? 

Not at all, Dr. Steincrohn insists. 
It is the really serious case that calls 
first of all for an intelligent, co- 
operative working partnership be- 
tween patient and physician. Few 
members of the medical profession, 





he points out, use the dramatic 
term, “hopeless case.” Today’s fatal 
disease may readily yield to tomor- 
row’s new discovery, and the doc- 
tor who has put himself to the pain- 
ful task of telling a patient that he 
has only a few months to live has 
often been forced to eat humble pie 
while his erstwhile “hopeless case” 
enjoys another 10 or 15 years of ex- 
cellent health. 

Meanwhile, forward-looking phy- 
sicians no longer rely on scolding or 
terrorizing their patients into tak- 
ing pills or adopting a new health 
regimen. Nor do they count on such 
lucky accidents as a broken leg to 
hospitalize an overworked heart. 
Next time you visit your doctor’s 
office, you may find that you have a 
new status—that of your doctor’s 
ablest assistant. On the examina- 
tion table, you will no longer be 
tapped and poked and punched as 
though you were a model-T Ford 
on a garage hoist. Nor will you, as 
of old, be patted on the back and 
told that everything is just dandy, 
while the real truth is left up to 
your all too vivid imagination. 

Your questions—“What’s wrong, 
doc? Is it serious? Can you fix me 
up?”—will be answered fully and 
honestly. If necessary, your doctor 
may even draw pictures to fill in the 
gaps in your limited grasp of medi- 
cal science. He has at last come to 
realize that a calm, confident pa- 
tient, relieved of his doubts and 
fears, is already half cured. 

Unfortunately, many doctors 
have yet to be won over. Some I 
talked with point to the crowds that 
jam their waiting rooms and say 
wrathfully that while they agree 
with the theory they have no time 
for lectures. “It’s enough that I 


know what’s wrong with my 


“All I ask is that 


tients,” said one. 
they trust me.” 

But Dr. C. Ward Crampton of 
New York puts his finger neatly on 
the flaw in such attitudes. “Trust,” 
he says, “is the basis of every cure, 
but in order to be effective it must 
work both ways. Unless: proved 
otherwise, all my patients are as- 
sumed to be sensitive, intelligent, 
responsible human beings. I’ve 
never met a man who would not do 
everything possible to help me with 
my job, provided he understood the 
importance of what I asked him to 
do.” 

Dr. Crampton, one of the coun- 
try’s leading specialists in geriatrics, 
doesn’t even give you a chance to 
misunderstand any part of his diag- 
nosis. Its essentials are all con- 
tained in a handy-sized, attractively 
printed booklet called Your Basic 
Health Record. On its pages are 
noted all the medical facts that he 
can discover about you. 

shis record is not kept in a 
filing cabinet, to be dragged out 
only on your return visits. Dr. 
Crampton keeps a copy, but the 
original is yours, to carry in your 
pocket if you wish. 
emergencies, when‘ a strange phy- 
sician may be called upon to treat 
you, is obvious. When you apply 
for a job, a passport, or find your- 
self in some other situation requir- 
ing a physical examination, the rec- 
ord saves everyone time and saves 
you a considerable amount of 
money. 

The Health Record’s greatest 
gift, however, is peace of mind. 
One of Dr. Crampton’s star pa- 
tients is a man who remarried at 
60, and at 65 has a bright, sturdy 
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Its value in’ 


' most 
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three-year-old son. He has been 
keeping his Basic Health Record 
for 20 years, and speaks feelingly 
of the confidence it has given him. 
“The moment I held it in my hand 
I knew that there wasn’t anything 
left to be afraid of—anything un- 
known.” 

This view of you as your doctor’s 
_ ablest assistant is quickly being 
adapted to some of the busiest and 
general private practices. 
' Young neighborhood “docs,” who 
know that they will tend many pa- 
_ tients all the way from crib to rock- 
_ ing chair, are particularly anxious 
| to give it a try. One of the most 
_ enthusiastic is Dr. Richard S. Col- 
fax, of Pompton Lakes, N. J. For 
' more than a century, some member 
of the Colfax family has practiced 
medicine in that area. Occasion- 
ally, Dr. Colfax finds that his an- 
cestors’ reputations bear down 
rather heavily. Small towns, often 
conservative, don’t always take 
kindly to new techniques. But 
Pompton Lakes likes this one. It 
seems honest and it makes good 
sense. 

Dr. Colfax tried it first with a 
man who came in to be treated for 
@ stiff neck. The patient was look- 
ing interestedly at an anatomical 
chart and on impulse the doctor 
sketched a diagram of the neck, 
pointing out which muscles were 
affected and how they could be 
limbered. The man was delighted, 
teok the picture home to show his 
wife, and soon reported that he had 
done everything the doctor sug- 
gested and felt fine. 

Other patients heard the story 
and began to demand pictures 
along with their prescriptions. No 
Michelangelo, Dr. Colfax com- 
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promised with explanations that 
were simple and yet respectful of 
his patients’ intelligence and anx- 
ieties. : 

“Tt doesn’t work miracles,” he 
said. “Why should it? But it has 
made an enormous difference in 
the atmosphere in my waiting room. 
I used to wade through fear and 
gloom a foot thick. Now people 
seem more cheerful, more hopeful 
and they are certainly more co- 
operative.” 

A number of physicians who once 
insisted that the average patient 
could not be made to understand 
medical techniques have had their 
minds changed after a visit to the 
office of Dr. Maus V. . Darling, 
dentist, of Shanks Village, N. Y. 
Doctors told him it couldn’t be 
done, but he has taught hundreds 
of his patients to read and under- 
stand their own X-rays. 

Army-trained, Dr. Darling knew 
that one soldier, thoroughly briefed, 
is worth a dozen who are following 
blind orders. “I thought the same 
thing might work on patients and it 
has,” he says. In a pledge framed 


on his office wall, Dr. Darling 
promises to treat his patients as 
“reasonable human beings.” 


FaR FROM AGREEING that the 
average doctor is so rushed that he 
has no time in which to satisfy his 
patient’s curiosity, today’s “talking” 
doctors have found that their full, 
frank explanations help that wait- 
ing room line move faster than ever. 
A patient who understands the im- 
portance of regular treatments is 
not so likely to be tardy nor to 
break appointments. 

In addition, the “talking” tech- 
nique has eliminated the long hours 
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on the telephone that were once 
spent chatting with your anxious 
family. The doctor who refuses to 
discuss your case on the grounds 
that it will do you more harm than 
good cannot very well use the same 
argument on your mother or your 
husband. 

Dr. E. M. Bluestone, director of 
Montefiore Hospital in New York 
City, has as much respect for rela- 
tives as anyone else, and with good 
reason. Like that of every hospital 
executive, his busy office was often 
jammed with incensed wives in- 
sisting that their husbands were 
being neglected, anxious daughters 
wanting to know the best or the 


worst about their mothers and others 


who wanted to ask about new tech- 
niques and treatments. 

Montefiore is a hospital which 
specializes in long-term illnesses 
and so perhaps Dr. Bluestone and 
the staff physicians were bothered 
more than most. At any rate, last 
August Dr. Bluestone decided to 
stop regarding relatives as neces- 
sary nuisances. Properly informed 
and kept up to date, he thought, 
visitors could be used to bulwark, 
instead of block, recovery. 

The revolutionary result was 
Montefiore’s Interview Night. Each 
Tuesday evening, just before visit- 
ing hours, the doctors on the hos- 
pital staff gather informally in a 
large room and greet their patients’ 
relatives and graciously as hosts at 
a pink tea. They have all the time in 
the world, their easy manners indi- 
cate, and are delighted to answer 
any questions you may have in 
mind. The patient’s whole case 
history is right at hand, together 
with a day to day record of his 
progress. It hides no secrets—you 


can look at it and ask to have it 
explained. 

You may be quizzed a bit your- 
self. Relaxed and chatting easily, 
visitors on Interview Night have 
often volunteered valuable bits of 
information about the patient’s 
medical history that the most ex- 
haustive mechanical tests have 
failed to reveal. 

As the Montefiore plan arouses 
interest in hospitals throughout the 
country, more and more physicians 
are being convinced. At the Boston 
University School of Medicine, a 
whole new generation of M.D.’s is 
learning that successful medical 
practice is partly a social art. Ina 
course called Social and Environ- 
mental Medicine, students are 
taught that no disease is ready for 
treatment just because the doctor 
knows the essential facts about tem- 
perature and blood pressure and 
has used the stethoscope. 

“Treat the patient, not the dis- 
ease,” these students are told. And 
at other leading medical schools, 
this same humanistic point of view 
is creeping into the classroom to 
take its place beside skeleton and 
test tube. 

Dr. Henry B. Richardson of Cor- 
nell University tells of an instruc- 
tor who recently took over a class 
of medical students who were about 
to graduate. He was assigned to 
teach the technique of doctor and 
patient relations and a typical class- 
room session sounded something 
like this: 

“The patient,” said one student, 
fresh from his laboratory course, “is 
a 40-year-old female .. .” Instruc- 
tor, interrupting: “Female what? 
Mosquito?” Student: “The patient 
is a 40-year-old woman com- 
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plaining of ...” Instructor: “What 
is her name? Where does she live?” 
Student fumbles the hospital rec- 
ord for the address, continues: 
“. .. complaining of dyspnea . . .” 
Instructor: “Is she a doctor?” 
Student: “No, a housewife.” In- 
structor: “Then how does she know 
a medical term like dyspnea?” Stu- 
dent, a little irritably: “Complain- 
ing of a shortness of breath. Three 
months ago pain in the lower chest 
was experienced . . Instructor: 


“By whom?” Student, now thor- 


tient!” Instructor, calmly: “Then 
why not say so?” 

If a mere four years in medical 
school can produce M.D.’s so blind- 
ly bent on talking scientific jabber- 
wocky instead of English, we must 
be prepared to give the physicians 
already in practice both sympathy 
and time to make the switch. But 
your chances of encountering a 
straight-talking doctor are on the 
rise. Next time you visit your phy- 
sician he may be prepared to speed 
your recovery with his ss 


new medicine-—truth! 


oughly annoyed: 


“Why, the pa- 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 





@ DR. WILLIAM OSLER was conducting a class at medical 
school. He queried a student as to how much of a certain 
drug should be administered to a patient exhibiting certain 
symptoms. 

“Four grains,” replied the young man. 

A few moments later the student raised his hand. “Pro- 
fessor,” he stated, “I’d like to make a change in my answer 
to that last question.” 

Dr. Osler consulted his watch. 

“It’s too late,” he answered. 
dead for three minutes.” 


“Your patient has been 


@ IN ONE OF PROFESSOR ELIOT'S classes there was a student 
who had completed a written examination and was told 
that he must sign a statement to the effect that he had 
received no help. The student, with a straight face, ex- 
plained that he couldn't very well sign as he had repeatedly 
asked God for assistance during the course of the past hour. 

Professor Eliot glanced quickly over the written sheets 
and remarked: 

“Don't hesitate to sign, son. You didn’t get any help!” 
@ SOME YEARS AGO when Harvard had broken off football 
relations with Princeton, a Princeton alumni lunch was 
held in a city in the mid-west. Each guest was asked to 
stand, give his name, class, occupation, whether married 
or single, and number of children. 

One man rose and said: 

“Johnston, class of 1910. Banker, unmarried. Two sons. 
Both at Harvard.” 


—Frances Rodman 











WHO ARE THE NATION'S 
BEST AND WORST SENATORS ? 


That’s what PacEant asked the members of Wash- 
ington’s Press Gallery, the reporters and radio 
commentators who have an unparalleled opportun- 
ity to see the Senators as they really are. Here’s 
how 211 correspondents ranked your Senators. 








The Winner —“Best Senator’ 


@ KEYNOTING MANY of the 110 votes 
for Taft as our “best Senator” was a 
line scribbled across his ballot by 
Ray Henle, NBC commentator: 
“Keen opposition is a vital need in 
times of drastic change.” Among 
those who picked Taft despite per- 
sonal disagreement with his position 
were Denis Sartain of Washington’s 
WWDC (“His ability and honcsty 
cannot be assailed.” ), Vance John- 
son of the San Francisco Chronicle 
(“His searching and questioning al- 
ways sharpen the issues involved.” ) 
and Scripps-Howard’s Jim Lucas 
(“His removal . . . would be a na- 
tional calamity.” ). Only four of the 
many dissenters put Taft on their 
lists of “worst Senators.” So the ma- 
jority apparently think that the 
Ohioan, right or wrong, is the 
Senate’s greatest asset. 

Newsmen agreed that Taft is 
“able, forthright, brilliant, best-in- 
formed, hardest-working, intellectu- 
ally honest, conscientious.” But 
there was a considerable area of dis- 
agreement, too. Where one corre- 
spondent said of Taft, “he seeks 
public weal over politics,” another 
wished he’d “stop running for 
President for five minutes.” Some 
called him “liberal”, other labels 
ranged from “Tory” to “sincere 
conservative.” One said he was 
“always willing to change his 
mind” ; another agreed with the say- 
ing, “Taft has the best mind in the 
Senate—until he makes it up.” But 
no matter how they sliced it, corre- 
spondents’ opinion put Taft at the 
top of the list. 





@ WHEN IT CAME to naming “worst 
Senator,” some of the correspon- 
dents participating in PaAGcEANT’s 
poll gave up! Richard L. Strout of 
the Christian Science Monitor wrote 
a typically despairing comment 
across his ballot: “Too much com- 
petition!” 

The field was indeed large, but 
“Honest John” Bricker managed to 
capture the “worst” votes of one in 
every three reporters. The reasons 
observers gave for their choice broke 
down into three areas: 

His relations with pressure 
groups: “He’s not- serving the 
people or the nation but special in- 
terests’” — Sarah McClendon, El 
Paso Times. “Senate’s most lobby- 
ridden member’—from one who 
emphasized, “The Senate is my 
beat; I know these men.” 

His mind: “Stout-headed man 
who will fight for the right to be 
wrong -James J. Butler, New Bni- 
tain (Conn.) Herald. “No mind of 
his own.” “As empty as a hollow 
tree; a lightweight who can fulmi- 
nate for hours without saying any- 
thing substantial’— Lloyd M. 
Schwartz, Daily News Record. 
“Would be really dangerous if 
smarter.” 

His politics: “Can’t realize this is 
20th Century.” “Empty tool of old 
line GOP” (from one who put Taft 
first on his “best” list) . “Troglodyte” 
—Malcolm Hobbs, Overseas News 
Agency. Or, from a correspondent 
who also picked Taylor and Pepper 
because he thinks they’re “too red”, 
simply “too white”! 


The Loser —‘“Worst Senator’ 





Vandenberg, Rep., Mich.—2nd with 70 votes 


® ONE-THIRD OF the correspondents 
put Arthur Vandenberg on their 
“best Senators” lists—and all for the 
same reason. Carl Levin of the New 
York Herald Tribune called it “en- 
lightened statesmanship.” Fred Per- 
kins, Scripps-Howard, called it 
“clear thinking in international af- 
fairs.” All 70 seemed to be thinking 
of Vandenberg’s “invaluable con- 
tribution to foreign policy.” 

So were the lone four who called 
Vandenberg “worst” instead of 
“best.” “Turncoat,” said Walter 
Trohan, Chicago Tribune:- But 
Denis Sartain, speaking for the ma- 
jority, referred to his “Willingness 
to look an issue: in the face and the 
guts to change his mind.” So Van- 
denberg was second only to Taft in 
the “best Senator’s” race. 
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il.—3rd with 60 votes 


Douglas, Dem., 


@ 4 “FRESH BREEZE Of liberalism off 
the Great Lakes,” as Joseph Han- 
lon of the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
called him, was called “best” by 60 
case-hardened correspondents even 
though he was elected only last 
November. Nine other reporters 
gave special mention to Paul H. 
Douglas as the Senate’s “most prom- 
ising’ ; one said “he’s the best fresh- 
man to hit town in my 18 years 
here.” 

Reasons? “Wears no man’s col- 
lar, not even the Liberals who spell 
it with a capital L”; “informed, in- 
telligent, public-spirited and above 
politics; a real stand-out”; “knows 
the economic facts of life”—or, as 
Blair Moody of the Detroit News 
put it, “understanding of issues, 
courage, all-around class.” 








Jenner, Rep., ind.—2nd worst; 46 votes 


®@ WILLIAM E. JENNER lost the “worst 
Senator” title by a bare four votes, 
but his electors made up in invective 
what they lacked in numbers. Where 
correspondents were inclined to give 
Bricker the benefit of the doubt 
(“just hasn’t got it but doesn’t know 
enough to know it”), they call 
Jenner “unashamedly malicious.” 
They say he’s the “worst element of 
negativism among the Republicans.” 
ABC’s Tris Coffin cites his “lack of 
principles,” Arthur Sylvester of the 
Newark Evening News dubs him 
“court-house politician.” Julius C. 
C. Edelstein, Manila Times, says he 
is “unrespected even by conserva- 
tives” ; others are less polite. Words 
like “bigoted” and “demagogue” 
pop up repeatedly—and Jenner 
runs away with second place. 








McKellar, Dem., Tenn.—3rd worst; 44 votes 


@ KENNETH MCKELLAR, according 
to the correspondents who put him 
in the number three spot on the 
“worst Senators” roll, has “outworn 
his usefulness.” Marr McGaffin of 
the Des Moines Register scores the 
six-time Senator for “personal vin- 
dictiveness” ; others agree that “old 
age and personal gripes defeat rea- 
son.” McKellar inspires extrava- 
gant statements such as “he’s a liv- 
ing prototype of Senator Phog 
Bound” ; he inspires reference to the 
Crump machine, the Senate’s sen- 
iority system, the pork'barrel of poli- 
tics. But apparently he inspires lit- 
tle respect for his age. “Maybe he 
was a good Senator once,” one news- 
man wrote, “but he has stayed too 
long. At 80 he should be retired to 
stud.” 

CONTINUED 
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4: Glen H. Taylor, 
Dem., idaho 


“Best Senators — These also 





Flood Byrd, 5: Wayne Morse, 
, Va. Rep., Ore. 





M@ ALTHOUGH MOST reporters were evi- 
dently trying to be objective, it was in- 
evitable that personal opinion (however 
well-supported by personal observa- 
tion) should creep into the voting: As 
syndicated columnist Mark Sullivan re- 
marked, “Promoting the national wel- 
fare means one thing to conservatives 
and a different thing to liberals and 


‘Worst Senators — Photo-Finish 





5: Willem Langer, 
Rep., WN. D. 


M@ TAYLOR GARNERED six ayes, but the 38 
nays had it. The “third rate crooner” is 
called a “grandstander and publicity 
hound,” an “untrained clown” who 
“contributes nothing.” One newsman, 
who said that if we quoted him he'd 
lose so many news sotirces he'd have to 
“go to carrying hod” summed up the 
general Taylor climate with “Let's let 
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Tied for 6th: George D. Alken, Rep., Vi. and 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Dem., Wye. 


radicals, with a lot of shadings be- 
tween.” One man’s statesman is an- 
other's hack politician. Maybe that’s 
why Senators Byrd’ and Pepper rank 
high on both “best” and “worst” lists. 
Those who like Byrd’s “Voice in the 
Wilderness fight for economy” see merit 
in the fact that “strong support in his 
own State makes him independent of 


6: Harry P. Cain, 


7: Claude Pepper, 
Rep., Wash. Dem 


-, Fla. 


him go home on the range.” Capehart 
(“a juke box record stuck in the groove 
of ‘Long, Long Ago’”) inspired similar 
sardonic humor, but most other com- 
ments were stern. Of “Blind Harry” 
Cain: “energetic darling of the real 
estate lobby; he'd rather be wrong than 
out of the limelight.” Of Langer: “mo- 
tives questionable.” Of Malone: “mind 


“———_° ~~ — 








8: Walter F. George, 
Dem., Ga. 


ordinary party ties” (Robert D. Byrnes, 
Hartford Courant). Those who think 
Byrd is an “effective opponent of en- 
lightened legislation” see danger, or 
hypocrisy, in the same situation: “Bosses 
a corrupt, wasteful state government 
while posing as an advocate of economy 
in Washington,” says one. “Head of a po- 
litical machine, not the people's choice,” 





8: George W. Malone, 
Rep., Nev. 


closed at an early age.” Of Wherry: 
“sectional and blindly partisan.” Still, 
all but Malone and Capehart had at 
least one vote for “best.” The safest 
Senators were these seven mystery men, 
whom no one mentioned at all: Repub- 
licans Chan Gurney, S. D.; Robert C. 
Hendrickson, N. J.; Andrew F. Schoep- 
pel, Kansas; and Milton R. Young, 





says Charles Warren of MBS. Similarly, 
Pepper is either a “clever scoundrel” or 
a “courageous liberal in a tough spot.” 
Morse’s. 10 votes for “worst” were 
topped by 25 kudos: “in the Willkie tra- 
dition” (Paul S. Green, Continental Net- 
work); “brilliant maverick.” But none of 
the others, above, got “worst” votes. 
Their “best” titles are uncontested. 








Tied for 9th: Homer E. Capehart, Rep., ind. 
and Harry Fleed Byrd, Dem., Va. 


Rep., Neb. 


N. D.; and Democrats Lester C. Hunt, 
Wyo.; John C. Stennis, Miss.; and Ernest 
McFarland, Arizona. 

One wire service reporter jotted a line 
that sums up the controversial aspects 
of the current Senate and underlines the 
results of PacEANT’s poll: “You can’t 
mention any Senator in a crowd without 
fear of contradiction.” 

CONTINUED 
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11: Kenneth $. Wherry, 





HERE'S A RECAPITULATION OF THE VOTING 
in Pageant’s Poll of 211 Washington newsmen 


“BEST SENATORS”. 


“WORST SENATORS” 
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. ROBERT A. TAFT, Rep., Ohio 

ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Rep., Mich. 
. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, Dem., lil. 

HARRY F. BYRD, Dem., Vo. 

WAYNE MORSE, Rep., Ore. 

. JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, Dem., Wyo. 


ESTES KEFAUVER, Dem., Tenn. 

ELBERT D. THOMAS, AS, Dem. Utoh 

CLAUDE PEPPER, Dem. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL Rep., Mass. 

BRIEN McMAHON, Dem. * Conn. 

JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Dem., Alo. 

CHARLES W. TOBEY, Rep., N. H. 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr., Rep., Mass. 

EUGENE D, MILLIKEN, Rep., Colo. 

MILLARD E. TYDINGS, Dem., Md. 


. J. WILUAM FULBRIGHT, Dem., Ark. 


JAMES E. MURRAY, Dem., Mont. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Dem., Ga. 
GLEN H. TAYLOR, Dem., idaho 


. RALPH E. FLANDERS, Rep., Vt. 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Dem., Minn. 
IRVING M, IVES, Rep., N. Y. 

HARLEY M. KILGORE, Dem., W. Va. 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Rep., Me. 


Less than 5 Votes 


J. HOWARD McGRATH, Dem., R. |. 
USTER HILL, Dem., Ala. 

BOURKE 8B. HICKENLOOPER, Rep., lowa 
HOMER FERGUSON, Rep., Mich. 

TOM CONNALLY, Dem., Texas 

PAT McCARRAN, Dem., Nev. 

STYLES BRIDGES, Rep., N. H. 

EDWIN C. JOHNSON, Dem., Colo. 
FRANK GRAHAM, Dem., N. C. 


WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Rep., Colif. 
WILLIAM LANGER, Rep., N. D. 
FRANCIS J. MYERS, Dem., Penna. 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, Rep., Utah 
RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, Rep., Conn. 
OWEN BREWSTER, Rep., Me. 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, Dem., N. M. 
SPESSARD Ll. HOLLAND, Dem., Fic. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Dem., Texas 
RUSSELL B. LONG, Dem., La. 

SCOTT W. LUCAS, Dem., Ill. 
EDWARD MARTIN, Rep., Penna. 
BURNET R. MAYBANK, Dem., S. C. 
KENNETH McKELLAR, Dem., Tenn. 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, Dem., W. Vo. 
HERBERT R. O'CONOR, Dem., Md. 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, Rep., Neb. 
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CLAUDE PEPPER, Dem., Fic. 
GEORGE W. MALONE, Rep., Nev. 


WAYNE MORSE, Rep., Ore. 

ELMER THOMAS, Dem., Okla. 
OWEN BREWSTER, Rep., Me. 

J. HOWARD McGRATH, Dem., R. |. 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, Dem., W. Va. 


. FORREST C. DONNELL, Rep., Mo. 


JOSEPH R. McCARTHY, Rep be 
ROBERT F. WAGNER, Dem., N. Y. 


. TOM CONNALLY, Dem., Texas 


BOURKE 8. HICKENLOOPER, Rep., lowa 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, Rep., De 


Less than 5 Votes 


ROBERT A. TAFT, R 
SHERIDAN DOWNEY, em Col. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE Jr., Rep., Mass. 
WILUAM F. KNOWLAND, Rep., Calif. 
J. ALLEN FREAR Jr., Dem., Del. 


RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, Rep., Conn. 
JOHN L. McCLELLAN Ark. 


HERBERT R. O'CONOR, Dem., Md. 











On Certain Investments 


BY FREDERIC LOOMIS, M.D. 


The doctor’s philosophy in the last story written before his death 


™@ | HAVE JUST PASSED three score 
and ten and, standing on the side 
lines, find that a bit of reflection is 
a very interesting occupation. 

I am thinking particularly of in- 
vestments. I have earned an excel- 
lent income in my profession but 
have a good deal 
less money now 
than many of my 
colleagues—because 
my investments 
have been so much 
better than theirs. 

Besides insur- 
ance, of course, I 
have bought stocks 
and bonds from 
time to time and a 
little real estate. 

Some have been 
bad, some good, 
but the one type of 
investment that has 
never missed a dividend through 
all the years is the money I have 
paid to rail, air and steamship com- 
panies not only to go places and do 
things but more importantly to pile 
up an inexhaustible store of mem- 


ories, of pleasant and exciting 
thoughts. No one can take that 
capital away and, even better than 
money in the bank, it is not only 
safe but is instantly available, by 
day and by night, wherever I 
happen to be. There are a few 
memories, of course, 
locked in a special 
safety deposit box to 
which I have the 
only key. 

Can’t go? Neither 
could I until I fell 
flat on my face one 
day from sheer ex- 
haustion and loss of 
sleep. My medical 
friends could find 
nothing the matter 
with me _ except 
pitifully poor judg- 
ment of human en- 
durance which they 

explained to me in words so clear 
that they never would pass the cen- 
sor. I had a very competent asso- 
ciate, but it had not occurred to me 
that I could be spared even for a 
week. I was told abruptly to get 
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out of there, to go away—or else. 

I bought a ticket on the first ship 
leaving San Francisco on a long 
voyage, not caring where it was go- 
ing. It happened to be headed for 
New Zealand and Australia. I spent 
countless happy hours on deck, 
mostly by myself at first, seeing the 
Southern Cross for the first time, 
thrilled by an occasional school of 
porpoises flashing like comets across 
the bow of the ship leaving trails of 
_ flame in the tropical phosphorescent 
' waters. Then, as I became rested, 
I gradually became part of a gay 
ship company, carefree because it 
would disband at the next port. I 
_ made a few warm friendships that 
_ have lasted through the years; I met 
_ many pleasant people from all over 
the world who knew all the great 
cities which I had not even seen. 
I learned to drive a car in the 
crowded streets of Sydney, sitting 
on the wrong side of the car and 
driving on the wrong side of the 
street. I went deep sea fishing. And 
‘finally, after four months, I reached 
home again, refreshed to find that I 
had hardly been missed. 

I learned that lesson so well that 
two or three years later, worn down 
by a constant stream of insistent ar- 
riving babies, I sat one night at my 
desk playing with a big globe of the 
world. By chance I noticed the Vir- 
gin Islands in the Caribbean, and 
it occurred to me instantly that of 
all places in the world for a tired, 
broken down obstetrician to go, that 
should be the best. In three days I 
was on my way, and the adventure 
was perfect. There is a beautiful 
and picturesque story of the origin 
of the name of the Virgin Islands, 
too long to tell here, but not at all 
the obvious one. 
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Now, when I read of Russia, I 
see again the thousands of miles of 
the Trans-Siberian railroad and the 
sunrise over Lake Baikal which had 
been bound by some magic into 
great waves of ice as if instantly 
frozen in the midst of a storm—and 
in absurd contrast to such magnif- 
icence my struggle to shave and 
brush my teeth for nearly two weeks 
with bottles of soda pop. At Irkutsk, 
four big, unshaven, rough-looking 
Bolsheviks came aboard and were 
seated opposite me in the dining 
car, a steady stream of Russian rum- 
bling from their big chests. For 
many days I had not heard one 
word of English—only Japanese, 
Chinese, French, German and Rus- 
sian. On a sudden lurch of the train 
there burst forth an explosion of un- 
mistakable and welcome American 
profanity from one of the sup- 
posed Bolsheviks who turned out to 
be an American mining engineer 
from Stanford University, practi- 
cally around the corner from my 
home in California. 

There was another encounter 
with authority when I took pictures 
in the wrong place in Moscow. I 
had been given permission to take 
amateur moving pictures but was 
warned to keep away from the 
Kremlin, the railroad stations and 
the headquarters of the secret po- 
lice. They did not tell me where 
the police headquarters was, and of 
course that was the first place I 
started. A big policeman, too big 
to be human, took me by the back 
of the neck and the seat of the pants 
and hustled me tiptoe to a cell. I 
had learned just enough Russian to 
get me into deeper trouble but, in 
the evening, by the distribution of 
all the American cigarettes I had in 





ON CERTAIN INVESTMENTS 





“I have only a very little while to 
Mee. 6." 

With these tragic words Frederic 
Loomis; doctor, author, editor, miner, 
publisher and world traveler brought 
to a close this story which we feel 
is the loveliest and most moving of 
all the great ones he wrote. 

Knowing it was his last chance to 
pass it on to the world, Dr. Loomis 
wrote down here the philosophy he 
lived and that he wanted others to 
live. Then, a few short weeks later, 





Frederic Loomis, M.D. 


in February of this year, he died. 

By profession, Dr. Loomis was 
gynecologist and obstetrician. But 
during his 72 years he had been in 
all corners of the globe. Still, to 
him the attraction of these faraway 
places never equalled the magic of 
childbirth, the thrill of seeing a new 
life begun. His most famous books, 
CONSULTATION ROOM and THE 
BOND BETWEEN US _ (Loomis 
Book Co., Piedmont, Cal.) are based 
on his experiences as a doctor. 








my pockets and the lucky arrival of 
an English speaking officer, I was 
out again with another pleasant 
memory. 

So the shining recollections come 
to life—the mountains, waterfalls 
and mines of Alaska where I had 
spent seven years, mostly under- 
ground, getting enough money to 
return to medical school—the won- 
ders of Rio where I expected to stay 
three days and remained five weeks 
—the softness and sweetness of 
Tahiti where for months after my 
retirement I lived in comfort and 
happiness in native style on the 
beach with my lovely wife. 

Money? Not too much. There 
are many ways to reduce travel ex- 
penses which experience and a little 
ingenuity will teach one. I have 
traveled first class, cabin class and 
tourist class and in the latter two 
have saved money, had a better time 
and learned a lot of human nature. 
I have stayed in some of the finest 
hotels in the world though not for 
long, and in many El Dumpos which 
would be a disgrace to the slum 


areas of Hell—not for too lon 
there, either. I early learned that 
the surest and quickest way to be 
welcomed and to be liked in a for- 
eign country is to notice something 
in that country which can honestly 
be admired and praised, carefully 
resisting the temptation to deliver 
any culogies on my own country. 
Yesterday in the paper there was 
an account of the partial destruc- 
tion of the railway from Tientsin to 
Peking, China. At once I saw again 
two coolies running away with one 
of my traveling bags near Tientsin, 
saw myself chasing them down the 
track and persuading them with a 
club to bring it back. I saw myself 
picked up by a detachment of the 
Chinese army, half soldiers, half 
bandits, back of the Great Wall of 
China, my camera and half my 
clothes taken away when they tossed 
me into their guard house; and I 
saw myself treated with strange re- 
spect, my camera and clothes re- 
turned, when I borrowed an un- 
loaded gun and taught a little group 
of guards the manual of arms of the 
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United States Army; and when 
their commanding officer came out 
to see what was making'the disturb- 
ance, the little group had grown to 
a hundred. I taught him the officers’ 
Manual of the Sword while the 
soldiers howled with laughter; and 
then after hurried consultation 
without telling me where they were 
taking me, they squeezed me into a 
freight car already packed with 
Chinese soldiers, transferring me at 
nightfall to an automobile and 
eventually landing me at the gates 
of Peking. They could not enter 
but set me free, with much smiling 
and many salutes, to go to my hotel. 

There is an inscription on a gar- 
den wall in Peking, about which I 
had learned many years before: 
“Enjoy Yourself—It Is Later Than 
You Think.” These words do not 
mean giving one’s life to the pur- 
suit of pleasure. A well-rounded 
person finds his greatest rewards in 
what he does for others, and yet the 
things he might do are so often de- 
layed day after day and year after 
year with . . . “Well, sometime” un- 
til it becomes later than he thinks 
and the chance is gone. 

I like to think that these long trips 
to far places have been earned by 
intervening years of hard work, of 
long hours and of anxious days and 
nights for the welfare of the several 
thousand babies I have brought into 
the world and of their mothers. I 
am very sure that except for getting 
far away from time to time, my use- 
fulness would have been ended long 
ago. Great distance is not necessary 


RATHER BE LEFT 


for many workers, but there is magic 
in just changing one’s Surroundings 


- for a little while—from one state “4 


even one county to another, — 
only going out to a country home or 
a ranch. New places and new faces 
bring new thoughts. 

The motto from the Chinese 
Garden has gone around the world 
and now has come back to me with 
double force. A few days ago I re- 
ceived a medical verdict which 
means I have only a very little while 
to live. That does not trouble me 
greatly, because life has already 
given me more than my share of ad- 
venture, of satisfying work, of 
friendship and, most important of 
all, of love. I must admit, however, 
that I envy the younger men who 
will see the wonders unfolding now 
just at the scientific horizon. 

I am not sitting around feeling 
sorry for myself at all. On the con- 
trary, I am happily collecting divi- 
dends on my store of memories both 
at home and far away, regretting 
only the things undone which might 
have been done before it was too 
late. I wish that I might help others 
to find a more pleasant and profit- 
able way to live—not just by travel 
to far places, but by the little 
touches of day by day interest and 
affection in and for those around 
them. I wish I might help others, 
too, to pile up their dividends and 
have a backlog of memories that 
will keep them happy and give them 
courage whatever another day may 
bring forth, whether it may ~ - 
life or death. 





@ WE sHOULD have noticed by now that war doesn’t tell us who is right— 


just who is left. 


—Mary Alkus 
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Here’s the why and wherefore of the significant report 
that may profoundly affect your life and your government 


® in Any List of the biggest news 
stories of 1949, the so-called Hoover 
Report on streamlining the Execu- 
tive Branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment is sure to rank near the top. 

This ambitious attempt to bring 
order out of the chaos of our official 
housekeeping has made headlines 
for months. Even the man in the 
street has sensed that the enterprise 
closely touches his own life and 
well-being. 

Despite the huge space given to 
the subject in the press, there is a 
humanly dramatic “story behind 
the story” still to be told. The pub- 
lic knows about the end-product of 
the Hoover Commission’s long la- 
bor, as laid before Congress in re- 
ports and recommended reforms. It 
has little idea of the staggering size 
of the job done—and the amazing 
amount of unselfish patriotic devo- 
tion that went into it. 
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“One of the great untapped re- 
sources of our country,” former 
President Herbert Hoover told me, 
“is the public spirit of its citizens. 
Rarely has this been more impres- 
sively proved than in the work of 
our Commission.” 

The members of the Commission 
were determined to combine the 
facts with the most intelligent and 
expert judgment available in our 
nation. In that way they hoped to 
present not only the expected pic- 
ture of confusion and waste but a 
blueprint for vital changes. 

Mobilized for the job were some 
300 of the ablest experts in many 
fields, from accounting to engineer- 
ing, from supplies to personnel. 
They could be offered little more 
than the inner satisfaction of serv- 
ing their country. Of the 300 
tapped for service only one de- 
clined, and he for reasons of health. 





Only a few of these volunteers have 
been mentioned in the press. Yet 
every one of them made a large 
sacrifice and a big contribution. 
Their willingness to give time 


and effort for the public welfare 
despite heavy loads of private re- 
sponsibility proved a source of tre- 
mendous gratification to him, Mr. 
Hoover said. 

These experts were picked with- 
out regard to politics or ideologies, 
for their specialized. knowledge. 
Thus Colonel Franklin d’Olier, first 
national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, was asked to head the 
Veterans Affairs studies. John W. 
Hanes, a financier and former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
was invited to lead the Accounting 
and Budgeting phase of the inves- 
tigation. 

Robert Moses, famous for his 
park planning in New York, took 
charge of Public Works analysis. 
Military specialists like former War 
Secretary Robert P. Patterson, Ad- 
miral Lewis Strauss and General 
Robert E. Wood were drawn into 


the examination of the National 
Security setup. 

Others who helped were, for ex- 
ample, Ferdinand Eberstadt, lead- 
ing businessman and former vice 
chairman of the War Production 
Board; John Stevenson, head of the 
Penn Mutual Insurance Company; 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, board 
chairman of United Fruit; ex-Gov- 
ernor Leslie Miller of Wyoming; 
Dean H. P. Rusk of Illinois State 
College of Agriculture; George 
Soule, economist; David Lilienthal 
of the Atomic Energy Commission ; 
William Chenery, publisher. 

In short, a formidable army of 
brains and talents was enlisted. It 
was then deployed in 24 separate 
“task forces,” each dealing with a 
specific aspect of the over-all prob- 
lem. These volunteers worked from 
10 to 14 months. Many of them 
neglected their own businesses, all 
of them ‘gave up large slices of 
their leisure to serve their country. 

Consider the size of the job they 
tackled. It called for a detailed 
analysis of the American govern- 
ment—the most complicated enter- 
prise on earth, compared with 
which General Motors or Standard 
Oil looks like a corner grocery 
store. 

The executive side of our na- 
tional household has 2,100,000 em- 
ployes, aside from the armed forces. 
It collects and spends 40 billion dol- 
lars a year. In its operations it 
amounts to an insurance outfit, a 
banking business, a construction 
firm, a health enterprise, a domestic 
and international trading company, 
a hundred other things rolled into 
one—each of these of colossal di- 
mensions. 

This is the awe-inspiring setup 
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the Hoover Commission had to take 
apart, study and put together 
again, so to speak. The mountains 
of laws, regulations, procedures 
piled up willy-nilly through 150 
years had to be digested. Just to 
undertake such an assignment re- 
quired courage of a high order. 

Under the command of the task 

forces there were, of course, hun- 
dreds of researchers, clerks, con- 
sultants and analysts of every va- 
riety. Testimony was taken from 
hundreds of persons, ranging from 
humble bookkeepers to Cabinet 
_ members. The final reports, before 
| they were boiled down for Con- 
_ gress and the public, came to 2,- 
» 500,000 words. 
Each of the reports was a sum- 
' mation of research, analysis and 
conclusions sometimes running into 
_ thousands of pages. There might be 
/as many as a dozen preliminary 
versions in certain task forces be- 
fore any final agreement was ham- 
mered out. 

Rarely in American history has 
any public undertaking come so 
close to receiving unanimous ap- 
proval—in the press, on the radio, 
in Congress, in the White House. 
Such criticism as has cropped up is 
aimed at details rather than the 
general accomplishment. 

As is natural when a challenging 
‘job is well done, there have been 
many claimants for the credit of 
initiating it. Actually the need for 
a bold revision of the Executive 
Branch has been known and urged 
for decades. The problem had been 
attacked by President after Presi- 
dent. 

“The Executive structure of the 
government is sadly out of date,” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt declared. 
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“Neither the President nor the 
Congress can exercise effective su- 
pervision over such a chaos of estab- 
lishments, nor can overlapping, 
duplication, and contradictory 
policies be avoided. . . .” 

A widely credited story has it that 
the idea for a Commission came to 
a head at a dinner party in the 
home of the late Secretary of De- 
fense Forrestal. Among those pres- 
ent when the importance of stream- 
lining Federal operations was dis- 
cussed that night was Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. 

In any case, it was Lodge who 
introduced the bill for setting up a 
“Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment” in the Senate, and Rep- 
resentative Clarence J. Brown of 
Ohio in the House. 

Passed unanimously, it provided 
for a 12-man commission, four 
members each to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. These three agreed with- 
out argument that ex-President 
Hoover should serve as chairman. 
Even his most ardent political de- 
tractors concede that his genius for 
efficient organization is without 
match. Dean Acheson was desig- 
nated vice-chairman. 

In setting up the Commission in 
July, 1947, Congress appropriated 
$2,000,000 for expenses. When the 
assignment was completed, a small 
balance remained to be turned over 
to the Treasury. The funds went 
largely for research and administra- 
tion. 

Certain of the more technical 
portions of the work were farmed 
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out to management engineers and 
other specialized organizations on a 
commercial basis. Thus the Post 
Office operations were studied by 
Robert Heller & Associates, a 
management firm. Federal lending 
agencies were analyzed by Price, 
Waterhouse & Company. The 
Brookings Institution handled a 
number of key problems. 

Even in these cases, however, the 
volunteers took part. Uncle Sam ob- 
tained one of the greatest bargains 
of his career. If we had been obliged 
to pay for all the brains and energy 
poured into the mission, several 
times the $2,000,000 earmarked by 
Congress would not have sufficed. 

The contribution of Mr. Hoover 
himself, all those who shared in the 
effort agree, is beyond calculation. 
For 20 months he gave 85 per cent 
of his working time to the Commis- 
sion—and Hoover’s working day is 
about twice as long as any ordinary 
man’s. There was something truly 
gallant in the spectacle of our only 
living ex-President, in the eighth 
decade of his life, tackling an as- 
signment of these proportions. 

He divided his time between 
Washington and New York, pre- 
sided at every one of the number- 
less Commission meetings, and sat 
in on many task force conferences 
and fact-finding hearings as well. 
One of the task forces, dealing with 
the Office of the President, Mr. 
Hoover headed up directly. 

Like the commander of a great 
military campaign, he knew at any 
given moment what his “troops” 
were doing. Since many of the 
studies overlapped, his was the re- 
sponsibility of reconciling and co- 
ordinating their work. He had to 
read, digest and make judgments 


on the millions of words and the 
stacks of charts and graphs ground 
out by the vast organization under 
his generalship. 

The Hoover Commission, as it 
immediately came to be known, was 
armed by Congress with the widest 
powers to delve into every nook and 
cranny of the government. It could 
inspect any and all records and 
summon any officials. Though it 
had the power to put witnesses on 
oath, it did not once use this privi- 
lege. 

After its huge labors the Com- 
mission summed up the central 
fact: “The nation is paying heavily 
for a lack of order, a lack of clear 
lines of authority and responsibility, 
and a lack of effective organization 
in the Executive Branch.’ 

The country can save at least 
three billion dollars, perhaps more, 
every year by curing this ineffi- 
ciency. To put it differently, every 
American family can get a bonus 
of $100 in lowered taxes if the 
Federal machinery—budgeting, ac- 
counting, buying supplies, etc.—is 
put on a sensible business basis. 

But efficiency aside, there is an- 
other important consideration. It 
is to prove that democracy will not 
allow itself to be choked by red 
tape and confusion. “Throughout 
the world,” Fortune put it recently, 
“the energies of free men are being 
thwarted by the insidious growth of 
bureaucracy.” The Commission was 
dedicated to meeting that threat to 
freedom. 

The facts of waste, duplication 
and red tape revealed by its task 
forces range from the ludicrous to 
the tragic. Here are a handful, just 
by way of sampling: 

In the course of a year the Fed- 
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eral government purchases some 
3,000,000 items, of which about 
half, or 1,500,000, are bought at 
less than $10 apiece. But overhead 
and red tape bring the average 
cost of each of these items to more 
than $10 each! 

From 65 to 80 different agencies, 
bureaus and other bodies are sup- 
posed to report directly to the Presi- 
dent. If he were to give them each 
only one hour a week, he would 
have no margin of time left for any 
other of his multitude of duties. 

The turnover of personnel in the 
Executive Branch is 500,000 a year; 
‘that is to say, one out of every 
four employes gives up his job an- 
nually. No private undertaking 
could stand this rate of displace- 
ment without going bankrupt. 

It costs our Post Office 242 cents 
to print and deliver a one-cent post- 
card! That’s one good reason why 
the department’s deficit, 310 mil- 
lion dollars last year, is expected to 
reach an all-time high of 500 mil- 
lions this year. 

In a single Georgia county con- 
taining 1,500 cotton farmers, 47 
employes of seven different Fed- 
eral agencies were on the job. In a 
Maryland county 3,400 farmers had 
the ministrations of 88 government 
payrollers. 

The wage system is so confused 
that in one bureau investigations 
showed 24 subordinates receiving as 
much pay as their chief. 

Some Federal agencies have 
stocked up enough office and other 
supplies to last them 50 years! In 
general the Commission estimated 
that the executive branch has 214 
billion dollars’ worth of excess sup- 
plies stored away. 

The national government makes, 
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guarantees or insures loans through 
30 different agencies or bureaus, 
which in turn report to seven sepa- 
rate departments or administra- 
tions and some of them to the 
President directly. 

Two different bureaus were 
found to have spent $250,000 each 
in drawing up separate plans for 
the same Idaho reclamation proj- 
ect. Their estimates of costs were 
some $75,000,000 apart. 

A construction job in Montana, 
originally estimated to cost $6,300,- 
000, actually cost the taxpayers 
$93,500,000; another in Colorado 
consumed $131,800,000 although 
estimated at $44,000,000. 

Certain Federal agencies holding 
excess funds invest them in Federal 
securities, so that the government 
pays interest on its own money. 

As a dramatic picture of what 
could be done, take old-age benefits 
in their various forms. At least a 
dozen different Federal bodies, not 
to mention several dozen State 
bodies, are engaged in distributing 
such benefits to veterans and a va- 
riety of other groups. Some 40 mil- 
lion individual ledger accounts are 
being kept and their number will 
rise to 60 million if present Ad- 
ministration plans go through. Per- 
haps 25,000 clerks are engaged on 
this one phase of government busi- 
ness. 

“If we rationalized the whole 
process,” Mr. Hoover says, “cutting 
out duplications and limiting bene- 
fits to people earning under $1,500, 
we could come close to a universal 
old-age pension for our whole 
population without an extra dollar 
in cost.” 

Concrete plans for terminating 
horse-and-buggy methods in the 





THE STORY BEHIND THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


Federal government and curbing 
waste have been offered by the 
Commission. They foresee regroup- 
ing of the agencies to reduce their 
number and increase their effec- 
tiveness; modernized budgeting 
and bookkeeping systems; revised 
methods of hiring and firing to 
draw higher types of personnel into 
government. 

The idea, in short, is to inject 
ordinary business horse-sense into 
Federal administration. The Lon- 
don Economist, expressing a dis- 
interested foreign point of view, has 
said: 

“There is no question that the 
Commission has made a historic 
contribution to the understanding 
of the way government works and 
how it can be made more efficient 
and responsive.” 

Whether the “historic contribu- 
tion” made by the 300 patriots and 
their staffs under the ex-President 
will be translated into action will 
depend, in the final checkup, on the 
American people. Those men were 
quite aware of the inertia they must 
overcome—and of the opposition 
their blueprint would meet. Unless 
there is strong popular pressure 
without let-up, things may be al- 
lowed to slide. 

The fact is that hundreds of 
agencies whose powers or very sur- 
vival is threatened—and thousands 
of officeholders who fear elimina- 
tion in the housecleaning—can be 
expected to fight against change. 
They will do so, in many instances, 
in the honest belief that their par- 
ticular jobs are actually indispen- 
sable. 

Every bureau, according to Mr. 
Hoover, “was highly enthusiastic 
about reforming all other bureaus. 


In the aggregate we thus got an 
immense amount of cooperation 
from office-holders.” 

In addition, endless pressure 
groups whose special interests 
may be affected by the proposed 
reforms — organized contractors, 
farmers, labor, bankers, etc.—are 
sure to rally to “save” Federal 
agencies they consider important to 
themselves. 

“A mere rumor that our Com- 
mission was considering a method 
to save a few hundred million dol- 
lars annually by consolidating cer- 
tain overlapping services,” Mr. 
Hoover reported several months 
ago, “brought an organized drive of 
as many as 2,000 telegrams to a 
single Senator. They were signed 
before the results of our research 
had even been published.” 

Only an alert public opinion can, 
counteract such pressures. It is with 
a view to providing this that a Citi- 
zens Committee has been organized. 
This group again demonstrates the 
ready availability of public spirit 
for improving our democratic way 
of life. 

About 1,000 prominent Ameri- 
cans, from all walks of life in all the 
States, have banded together to see 
to it that the subject remains in the 
headlines. They do not want it filed 
and forgotten. 

Headed by Robert L. Johnson, 
president of Temple University, the 
Committee includes many of the 
people who were in the task forces 
and hundreds of others determined 
that their accomplishments shall 
not be frittered away. It counts 
people like William L. Clayton, 
General “Wild Bill” Donovan, 
Charles Edison, James A. Farley, 
Henry Ford II, William Green of 
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the A. F. of L., Philip Murray of 
the C.1.0O., and Captain ‘Eddie 
Rickenbacker. 

The extraordinary amount of un- 
selfish effort and patriotic good will 
invested in the Hoover Report— 
that is the proud “story behind the 
story.” Here was a wonderful ex- 
ample of democratic effort on a 
level above petty politics. 

Will it be lost in a jungle of red 
tape and special interests? Not if 


you and I, the people in whose be- 
half the job was done, insist on 
action. Congress has already given 
the President the necessary power 
to put the suggested reforms into 
practice, subject to veto by either 
House. As Mr. Hoover says: 

“The burden now shifts from the 
shoulders of the Commission to the 
citizens themselves, who must 


undertake a real and continuing 


responsibility.” 


HECKLING THE HECKLER 


@ WHEN FRANK KNOX was Secretary of the Navy he attended a banquet 
where he was much annoyed by his dinner partner, who persistently tried 
to worm information from Knox about the movement of certain of our ships 
on the Atlantic. 

Finally Knox, putting his napkin before his lips, leaned toward his neigh- 
bor. 

“See here,” he whispered, “can you keep a secret?” 

“Of course,” said the other, squirming in anticipation. 

“Well,” said Knox, “so can L.” —=Seanese Reamen 





@ A scientist from a large medical research organization was speaking be- 
fore a business men’s luncheon club. His subject concerned the common 
cold. At the end of his talk he asserted that a cure for colds might be found 
in the future. A philanthropist, he concluded, had just donated $3,000,000 
to his organization to be used exclusively to search for the cure. 

A gentleman in the audience raised his hand. 

“Do you have a comment,” asked the scientist. 


“Yes,” said the man, “dat’s dot eduff.” «=f, ©. Aiume 


@ WINSTON CHURCHILL in his younger days was giving a speech at Leicester 
and several times had been interrupted by a heckler in the rear of the hall. 
Finally Churchill paused to give the man a chance to be heard. 

“What I want to know, Guv'nor,” cried the disturbing element, “is, why 
should I ‘ave to pay the education rate when I haven't got no kids?” 

“For the same reason,” replied Churchill, “that you have to pay the water 
rate although you don’t wash.” —fiam Masie 


@ THE LATE ALFRED E. SMITH used to enjoy showing visitors to New York 
all over the Empire State Building. One day, while leading a group, he 
had to cope with a woman who continually asked him irrelevant questions. 

Smith answered all of them patiently, but when toward the end of the 
tour, while going down in the elevator, the lady asked: “Your Excellency, 
suppose the elevator cables would break, would we go up or down?” the 
ex-Governor could stand it no longer. 

“That, my dear woman,” he snapped, “depends entirely upon the kind 
of life you've been leading.” —Elmer Picard 





Lhe edetows of Chree tf ¥ 
frrtion magaunes tell you. 


“WHAT YOU'LL WEAR THIS FALL” 





—from all the fresh and lovely fashions 

that will fill the colorful pages of their fall 
issues, three foremost style arbiters 

select the brighest highlights for you. 

A Pageant preview of beautiful things to come. 


CONTINUED 
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Dublin-born Carmel Snow 
has a world-wide reputation 
as fashion arbiter. France 
made her a Knight in the 
Legion of Honor for her 
contribution to Paris 
fashion. Hardboiled Ameri- 
can manufacturers listen to 
her word as law. Mrs. 
Snow has been editor of 

| Harper's Bazaar since 1934. 


CARMEL SHOW 


Editor of Harper's Barauar, says.” 


® “Editors must recognize fashions while 
they are still a thing of the future. Looking 
ahead at the coming season, I believe I can 
foresee five important developments: 

1. Skirts will be shorter—that is, shorter 
than the trailing hemlines we see around 
now. Thirteen inches off the floor will be 
a good length for day things. Silhouettes 
will be narrow, even in pleated skirts. 

2. New fabrics will be especially exciting. 
Gone will be the flat, unaccented surfaces. 
Instead, you'll have highly textured fabrics 
—tweeds, nubby chinchillas, rich velvets 
(right). Tweed will really be the basic new 
fabric—you’ll see it cunningly combined 
with velveteen, jersey, leather, corduroy, 
wool. You'll see it in many dresses. 

3. The loose-back, short suit jacket will 
be news. Worn either belted or loose, its 
straight up-and-down lines are young. Hip 
length, it will have many pockets. 

4. Fur coats will be bulky and belted. 
The three-quarter length will be very good 
with the soft, round-shouldered look in furs. 

5. Evening gowns will be short—even for 
formal occasions. You'll see them in velve- 
teen, taffeta, and chiffon—a diaphanous 
fabric that is back in fashion. The short 
(day length) evening gown is youthful and 
flattering—it brings the pretty feminine 
shoe into focus—it fits delightfully into the 
lively pattern of American social life.” 


A DINNER SuIT by Dior—pencil-slim and ruby red 
jacket worn over matching satin shoulder-strap top 























Betsy Talbot Blackwell 
started her bright fashion 
career in the down-to-earth 
department store business. 
She became Editor-in-Chief 
of Mademoiselle in 1937. 
An energetic executive with 
a fine flair for fashion 

she’s equally at home in 








Manhattan, Peoria or Paris. 


BETSY TALBOT BLACKWELL 


Cdelor of Mademoiselle, sys. 


@ “If I were secking just one word to de- 
scribe the fashions of the coming season, I 
think I.should select the word ‘casual.’ The 
development of the casual look will show 
itself in many pleasant phases. 

“One important aspect of this trend 
toward easy formality is the triumphant 
return of tweed. Rugged tweeds for coats 
and suits; fine, soft tweed for dresses; im- 
ported tweed, domestic tweed; tweed in 
surprising combinations with other fabrics 
—but tweed which is always feminine, 
never mannish. Tweed will also bring out 
many accessories in smart polished calf. 

“A new casual color will be ‘camel’s 
hair.’ You will see it in sweaters, polo coats, 
and in the new blanket skirts (right). 

“This emergence of the casual look is a 
young and natural development. Following 
the austerity of the days of shortages came 
the excesses of the ‘new look.’ Now we are 
striking a balanced and beautiful happy 
medium. The casual look is neither skimpy 
nor over-lush. Rather, it blends easy in- 
formality with a light touch of elegance. It 
is truly indigenous to the U. S., where sub- 
urban living calls for clothes which grace- 
fully combjne freedom with fashion. 

“The casual look is even infecting Paris. 
In the season ahead, you will find this uni- 
fying theme in both French and American 


_ fashions. It’s a healthy, natural trend.” 


SUEDE JACKET, cashmere sweater and blanket skirt 
—all in camel’s hair color—typify the Casual Look 
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Helen Valentine learned 
about fashions while work- 
ing six years for Vogue 

and five years for Mademoi- 
selle. Five years ago, she 
thought up Seventeen—has 
been Editor-in-Chief of the 
magazine and proxy parent to 


a million teen-agers ever since. 


HELEN VALENTINE 


Cdtlor of Seventeen, says. 


™ “Because it is so perfect for Teens, we 
are delighted to see the classic tailored look 
returning so strongly to the fashion picture. 
Actually, we have always liked to see our 
readers dressed this way for school and 
informal dates. And, appropriately enough, 
these casual, easy-to-wear clothes have been 
daytime favorites with the High School girl 
throughout the many fashion changes of 
the past few years. 

“We especially like the look of a Norfolk 
suit complete with this year’s fashion 
touches; belt, big pockets and the impor- 
tant pleated skirt. The fabric we’ve chosen 
is the Teens’ perennial pet-grey flannel, one 
of the youngest and most flattering of neu- 
trals. Other fabrics—notably tweed and jer- 
sey—are equally important this year and 
are perhaps a little newer, but the year-in, 
year-out wearability of grey flannel makes 
it our choice for this season’s outstanding 
Teen fashion. 

“The Norfolk suit we have chosen could 
be the cornerstone of any High School girl’s 
fall wardrobe, since by changing her hat, 
shoes and handbag she can make it right 
for everything except formal parties. 

“To sum up our fashion philosophy for 
Teena: she needs simple, versatile clothes 
which are definitely in the fashion picture 
but which are particularly suited to her- 
age, her figure and the busy life she leads.” 


A tip for teen-agers: Norfolk jacket, with ample 
pockets and classic lines, worn with a pleated skirt 
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\NI PLATFORM 


Let’s Change 
The Calendar—Now! 


BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 


Each month PACEANT lends its platform to someone who has an 
unusual theory to present, an unsung cause to promote, an un- 


sharpened axe to grind. Not that the idea of a world calendar is 
completely new, or for that matter entirely unsung, but we 
thought that since the question is to be presented this month before 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, it deserved an airing on 
the PAGEANT Platform. The Honorable Estes Kefauver, U. S. Sen- 


ator from Tennessee, now has the floor. 


@ it’s as simpce as that! The calen- 
dar on the page opposite not only 
can be your calendar for 1951—but 
for every year for the rest of your 
life. It is a perpetual calendar. But 
the advantages that you will derive 
from The World Calendar are far 
more valuable than merely the nega- 
tive blessing of not having to replace 
your calendar each year. 

Let's take a quick look at the anti- 
quated calendar we now use. De- 
vised in the year 45 B. C. by Julius 
Caesar and based on’ erroneous as- 
tronomical calculations, it became 
known as the Gregorian calendar 
when, in, 1582, Pope Gregory XIII 
made some necessary corrections. Al- 
though Pope Gregory made the best 


of a bad job, our current calendar 
still causes unending confusion at 
all levels of society and in all coun- 
tries of the world. 

Consider merely a few of the de- 
fects of the Gregorian calendar: (1) 
Successive years are never identical 
because there are 14 variations of 
calendar years. (2) There are 28 dif- 
ferent kinds of months; even to re- 
member the number of days in a 
month the average man has to de- 
pend on the silly “Thirty days hath 
September” jingle. (3) Millions of 
dollars are wasted annually in re- 
vising transportation schedules, col- 
lege curricula and catalogues, the 
dates of religious observances, etc. Do 
you think there are 52 weeks to a 
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year? Maybe—but if you are paid 
on Saturday this year you may have 
to pay income tax for a 53-week 
period! If you are paid by the month, 
your salary must be stretched out 
over a longer period in some months 
than in others. (4) Holidays appear 
haphazardly, often om a day of the 
week when they are least useful for 
vacation purposes. (5) And rather 
than go on listing our present head- 
aches, it’s enough to note that be- 
cause of the confusion which the cur- 
rent calendar causes to industry, a 
considerable number of businesses 
now resort to the use of a separate 
“business” or “fiscal” calendar. 

It is no wonder that support for 
The World Calendar comes from such 


diverse groups as state and city Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the American 
branch of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the American Institute of 
Accountants, the National Education 
Association, and innumerable busi- 
ness, fraternal and scientific organiza 
tions. For against the let-the-chips- 
fall-where-they-may character of the 
present calendar, The World Calen- 
dar offers complete uniformity: 

It retains the present 12 months; the 
four quarters are always equal (each 
quarter has 3 months, 13 weeks or 91 
days) and begin on Sunday and end on 
Saturday; each month contains 26 
weekdays plus Sundays, and days and 
dates always agree from year to year. 

Don’t be frightened by the term 
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“World Calendar.” It does not imply 
that our national, American holidays 
will disappear. Each country still will 
observe its own national holidays—but 
the date will be fixed. Instead, for in- 
stance, of Thanksgiving occurring any 
time between November 22 and 28 
(Remember recently when that holi- 
day was celebrated on different days 
by different states?), it will always oc- 
cur on November 23, the fourth 
Thursday of the month. And one-day 
holidays can occur always, if we so 
choose, on Fridays or Mondays, to give 
us long, holiday weekends. There will 
be one additional, international holi- 
day—Worldsday, at the end of each 
year. We might well dedicate that 
holiday to harmony and understand- 
ing among the nations of the world 
toward strengthening international 
peace. 

The need for calendar reform is 
pretty much of an accepted fact, but 
you may wonder whether The World 
Calendar is the best possible plan. 
The answer is that of about 500 pro- 
posals submitted to the League of Na- 
tions, The World Calendar is the sole 
survivor today. 

Also, you may ask, why just now. 
There are two good reasons why the 
time is now. First, our present calen- 
dar and The World Calendar will co- 
incide on Saturday, December 30, 1950 
—something which happens only every 
six years. This means that if the na- 


tions of the world take action now, 
they will have a full year to make the 
change-over, and there will be a mini- 
mum of disturbance. 

Secondly, and even more important, 
the adoption of The World Calendar 
will be up very shortly for debate in 
the United Nations*. Of the 59 na- 
tions, 17 have already indicated their 
unqualified support of The World 
Calendar; and another 24—more than 
enough for a thumping majority— 
have made it known that they are in 
favor of the plan provided some major 
power takes the initiative. 

That is where you come in—and 
that is why I am pleased to be 
PAGEANT’S guest speaker this month. 
The United States, by its approval, 
can almost certainly guarantee the 
adoption of The World Calendar. But 
the American delegation to the 
United Nations is not in a favorable 
position to take the initiative until 
Congress has given its formal approval 
to the plan. Opposition to the plan is 
negligible; the only danger is that 
apathy and inertia may permit this 
golden opportunity to slip away. You 
can help make your life simpler and 
more pleasant by writing or wiring 
your congressman, urging him to en- 
dorse The World Calendar. a 8 


*Debate on The World Calendar will on 
nao. Reputlie of 


September 20, when the 

Panama presents the issue before the General 

—_ The matter is on the Provisional 
enda. 





NEXT MONTH 


An electrical engineer takes over 


THE PAGEANT PLATFORM 
to tell why he thinks the earth is living on borrowed time! 


Pageant will pay $25 for each accepted contribution to the 
Platform. Address your letter to Platform Editor, Pageant, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Sorry, but we 
cannot acknowledge or return unaccepted contributions. 











Youn fier. ? 


BY HENRY LEE 


Before you prove you are by answering No—you’d better read this 


™ «4 YOUNG MAN trudged unhap- 
pily through New York City, ask- 
ing a simple question which re- 
quired a Yes or No answer. “Do 
you know where Schoolmaker 
Street is?” he inquired. 

Practically everybody did know, 
it seemed, and most of them volun- 
teered directions on how he could 
get there. Two business men were 
so helpful that they almost got 
into a fist fight whether it was up- 
town or downtown. The cop who 
strolled over to investigate the 
trouble said they were both wrong. 
Schoolmaker Street was some place 
in Brooklyn, he insisted, near the 
street where his mother lived. 

A young stenographer hurrying 
to work was positive that it was on 
the far West Side, but couldn’t re- 
call exactly where. No, said a 
beaming, elderly shopper, it was 
on the East Side, and she told just 
how to find it. 

All in all, the confused young 
man was sent 10 different ways by 
bus, subway, El and taxi, but he 
never did locate Schoolmaker 


Street. Finally he made his way to 
a newspaper office, and for a man 
who'd spent such a frustrating day, 
he was strangely jubilant. 

“Got it, Boss!” he exclaimed. 
“What liars people are!” 

The young man was a reporter, 
and the story of his day’s experi- 
ences joyfully proved the point 
that people, indeed, are liars. In 
the thousands of miles of roads, 
avenues, streets and boulevards in 
the five boroughs of New York— 
in all of Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Bronx, Queens and Staten Island— 
there is no such place as School- 
maker Street. He’d made up the 
name. 

Why did these affable, well- 
meaning people go out of their way 
to mislead the reporter? They had 
nothing to gain by lying, nothing 
to lose by telling the truth. A polite 
“Sorry—I don’t know” would have 
saved time all around. Yet in- 
stinctively they lied as man has 
lied since time began. 

Naturally there are few statistics 
on such a delicate topic. But take 
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the testimony of Justice Ferdinand 
Pecora who has had a long, bril- 
liant career as a public prosecutor, 
a Congressional counsel and now as 
a justice of the New York Supreme 
Court. Sometime ago, wryly sum- 
ming up his years of experience, he 
said: 

“If all the men and women who 
commit perjury in the courts were 
sentenced to jail, we would have to 
build more prisons than there are 
hotels and apartment houses in 
this town.” 

And perjury, of course, is the 
riskiest kind of lying in which 
relatively few of us would ever 
dare indulge! When it comes to 
fibs, whoppers and white-lies (as 
we prefer to call them), the daily 
traffic in lying passes even the 


wildest of imaginations. 

Not long ago, an ex-GI visiting 
a town in the Midwest dropped in 
at the local veterans’ post. A long, 
safe distance from anyone who 
knew him, he couldn’t resist, spin- 
ning yarns of his mythical exploits 
with an infantry division in the 
Normandy invasion. 

“And I'll never forget the day 
we hit St. L6,” he drawled. 

“That division wasn’t at St. Lé,” 
an elderly man corrected him. 

“Just 2 minute,” blustered the 
ex-GI. “Who was with this outfit, 
you or me?” 

“I know I was,” the stranger 
answered coldly. “I commanded a 
regiment. And I'd like you to meet 
some of the men who were with 
me,” he said, indicating the others 





What's YOUR Lie 0.2 


Lying, like measles, comes in 
several varieties and in varying 
intensity. And, if unchecked, it 
can be dangerous. To catch your- 
self bald-faced, take this five min- 
ute quiz—under oath... . 


1, At a dinner party, your hostess 
says, “Have you read Orwell's new 
novel?” You have just bought it, 
had no time to read it. Would you 
say: 

a. “I'm reading it now.” 
b. “Yes.” 
c. “No—not yet.” 

2. A good friend asks your opinion 
of a very new, very expensive, very 
unbecoming hat. Would you: 

a. Make a pleasantly vague reply. 
b. Offer a reassuring compliment. 
c. Admit that it’s an atrocity. 

3. Suppose you'll be 40 years old to- 

morrow. Today, would you say to 





a stranger: 

a. “I'm 39.” 
b. “I’m 37.” 
c. “I'm 40.” 

4. The phone rings at 8:30 Sunday 
morning and a hearty voice re- 
minds you that, at last evening's 
cocktail party, you agreed to take 
a long drive in the country. You 
want to sleep. Would you: 

a. Say you're feeling seedy, de- 
cline. ; 

b. Say you're ill and can’t go. 

c. Say you don't want to go. 

In filling out a questionnaire 
which does not have to be signed, 
you are asked to give your 1948 
income. You made $4,820. Would 
you write: 

a. $5,000. 

b. $6,000. 

c. $4,820. 

Your best friend takes you to the 
maternity hospital to see his new 
baby—which looks like a new 
baby. Would you say: 
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ARE YOU A LIAR? 


who were standing there. “We're 
here for a reunion.” 

Sometime or another, almost all 
of us slip into such brag-lies, 
exaggerating the size, cost, purity 
or excellence of everything we pos- 
sess or hope to own. If we get away 
with the first ones, the temptation 
is to go on and on till we’re help- 
lessly enmeshed in deceit. 

And, from experience, I know 
how terribly complicated a lie can 
become. I’ve never forgotten the 
preposterous and embarrassing 
experience which occurred to me 
when I was an impecunious student 
at Harvard. 

An unexpected opportunity came 
to me to tutor a prep school 
boy who had to go South for his 
health. There was one drawback. 


Among other subjects, 1 was sup- 
posed to teach algebra, a subject in 
which I was somewhat deficient 
myself. 

I knew that with a little help, I 
could do a tolerable job, and I 
went over to Boston to purchase an 
answer book for Advanced Alge- 
bra for Secondary Schools. 

“You are a teacher?” demanded 
the efficient young saleslady. 

I hesitated. This was an un- 
foreseen complication. Apparently, 
ethical textbook stores didn’t sell 
answers to the students, and I knew 
I looked young enough to be one. 

“Yes, I’m a teacher,” I lied. 

“Where?” she persisted. 

By now, it was too late to tell the 
simple truth. I had to go on with 
the lie, and so I gave the name of 





a. “Now, that is a baby!” 
b. “He’s really a beauty.” 
c. “Homely, isn’t he?” 


Suppose you are a quiet Democrat 
and your Big Boss, who is a 
staunch Republican, says: “Think 
we can put our man in the White 
House next time?” Would you re- 
ply: 

a. “It’s hard to tell—the chances 
look only fair.” 

b. “I wouldn't be surprised—the 
chances look good.” 

c. “My man’s there right now.” 


You are 20 minutes late for a busi- 
ness appointment because you 
overslept 10 minutes and then got 
caught in slow traffic. Would you 
say: 

a. “The traffic slowed me up.” 

b. “I was stuck 15 minutes in a 
traffic jam.” 

c. “Sorry I’m late.” 


At the wedding of an unattractive 
girl, your spouse whispers, “Isn't 


the bride lovely?” 
murmur: 

a. “Mmmmmmm.” 
b. “Lovely!” 

c. “No.” 


Would you 


10, A friend tells a very funny story 
which you've heard twice. Would 
you: 

a. Laugh politely. 
b. Laugh warmly. 
c. Say you've heard it. 
DIAGNOSIS: Give yourself one 
point for each “a” answer, two 
for each “b” answer, and none 
for each “c” reply. If you score 
from 15-20, vou’re a chronic liar 
and had better mend your ways. 

If you score 10-15, you are a so- 

cial liar, especially addicted to the 

White Lie—but you show inclina- 

tions toward a more malign form. 

From 6-10, you are a diplomat. 

Under 6 you are a marvel of pur- 

ity or else the biggest liar of all. 
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the prep school where my charge 
was enrolled, trusting that the 
worst was over. But it wasn’t. 

“Ah!” exclaimed a male sales- 
man who was standing nearby. 
“What’s your subject?” 

Obviously I couldn’t say algebra. 
I took a chance on Latin. 

“Latin!” he said, almost rap- 
turously. “The very man I’ve 
wanted to talk to. How do you find 
our new textbook?” 

There it was. I could feel myself 
flushing and perspiring; I was 
angry at my inquisitors, angry at 
myself for walking into this cul- 
de-sac. I mumbled something about 
catching a train and fled. Next day 
I sent a more mature-looking friend 
to pick up the book. 

When they asked him whether 
he was a teacher, he said: no, he 
just wanted the book. And, of 
course, he obtained it without any 
complications. 

Indeed, it’s a pleasure to note 
that liars usually get their come- 
uppance—eventually. There was, 
for instance, the fellow who ad- 
vanced his age from 33 to 38 in 
order to escape the draft. He’d been 
born in a hamlet which was later 
abandoned to make way for a 
reservoir project, and all original 
records, he knew, were lost or 
scattered. 

While other men were away, he 
rose rapidly with a large organiza- 
tion, and after five years, he felt 
he was entitled to a key field job. 
Then the lie at last.caught up with 
him. 

“I’m really sorry about this,” the 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions told him. “But you know that 
job’s a man-killer, and we’ve got 
an iron-clad company rule against 
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using men over 40 on that work.” 

Most of us, of course, will insist 
that our kind of lie is only the in- 
nocent fib. But is there such a 
thing? Stern moralists tell us that 
good can’t blossom from evil, that 
lying can’t possibly be a vehicle of 
decency or betterment. 

The more tolerant theologians 
will make a few concessions. Can 
you blame a physician for mis- 
representing an illness if he be- 
lieves he can thus aid a cure or 
prevent despair? How many friend- 
ships and marriages could survive 
absolute and unrelieved honesty? 
Isn’t tact nine-tenths dissimula- 
tion and_ kindness _nine-tenths 
tact? 

James Montgomery played with 
the idea in his witty stage farce, 
Nothing But the Truth, which has 
been made into a movie at least 
three times. No screen fan can for- 
get Bob Hope as the bewildered, 
almost desperate young stock 
broker who’s bet $10,000 he can 
go for 24 hours without telling 
even a white lie. 

In fact, I had a friend, inspired 
by the movie, who tried the same 
thing—for just one day. At break- 
fast, his wife apologized for her 
frowsy appearance and said, “I do 
look a mess, don’t I, dear?” In- 
stead of his usual gallant dissents, 
he looked at her critically and then 
said, “Why, yes, rather.” The rest 
of the breakfast was eaten in 
silence. 

On the commuters’ train into the 
city, he was cornered by the elderly 
bore who, as usual, prefaced his 
long-winded story with, “Stop me 
if I’ve told you this before.” 

“You told it to me yesterday 
morning,” my friend said, not un- 
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kindly but as a matter of truthful 
record. The old gentleman was 
hurt, and several others who had 
overheard were staring disap- 
provingly. 

And so it went all day. When the 
boss asked his opinion on a new 
sales-promotion plan, he gave it 
frankly, pleasing neither the boss 
nor the author of the program. His 
secretary tried to protect him from 
outside callers with the traditional 
business fib, “In conference,” but 
he refused to conspire in a lie. In- 
stead, he saw salesmen, crackpots 
and inventors, wasting half a day 
in futile appointments. 

“So here’s what a day of abso- 
lute truth cost me,” he said bitterly. 
“My. wife thinks I don’t love her. 
The fellows on the train consider 
me a boor, and the boss grumbles 
I’m losing go-getter spirit. My sec- 
retary, very logically, thinks I’m 


crazy. It’ll take me a month to re-— 


trieve from one day of pure truth.” 

Though I suspect my friend 
somewhat exaggerates his plight, 
he pretty well states the case 
against the blunt, unrelieved truth. 
But here’s the rub. If you lie for 
the sake of expediency, truth, which 
is eternal and absolute, no longer 
judges you; you become the judge 
of truth. And that’s a dangerous 
thing. 

Philip Wylie, seeing our civiliza- 
tion with the uncompromising eye 
of an ancient Hebrew prophet, 
sums it up brilliantly: 

“Pretty nearly every living idiot 
thinks he is a good judge of just 
how much truth all the rest of the 
people in the world should be told. 
This single vain notion is the no- 
tion that keeps us primitive on the 
social scale. . . . Now I am con- 


vinced that some day it will be 
shown that every lie uttered by man 
is a disaster to mankind in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the lie.” 

Let me give a homely instance. 
A young matron picked up a first- 
rate summer dress for her 10-year- 
old dau wr at a clearance sale. 

“Mother,” the modern child de- 
manded hl, “is this from a bar- 
gain table?” And the mother, be- 
cause she wanted the girl to have 
“assurance,” lied to her. 

Of course, through that mysteri- 
ous feminine grapevine which ex- 
ists even among little girls, the 
daughter found out at school that 
the dress had come from a bargain 
table. A trivial lie, and yet it cut 
the child two ways, shaming her 
before her classmates and making 
her distrust her mother’s word. 

“At that I’m glad she found out,” 
the mother said later. “Come to 
think of it, I was really lying to 
protect my own snobbery. And I 
was giving Joan a false sense of 
values. I was implying that our 
family was too rich or exclusive to 
pick up a bargain. What a silly lie 
that was in the first place!” 

The lady has good common sense 
and good fortune, too, that her 
“white lie” was so quickly exploded. 
Otherwise, she would have been 
committed to one lie after another 
to bolster that first snobbish false- 
hood. 

Unfortunately many children 
learn to fib from their parents, and 
are never disabused. Child psychol- 
ogists tell us few youngsters can dif- 
ferentiate between truth and false- 
hood at the age of three or four. 
Such lying, of.course, is natural and 
harmless. 


Curiously, blunt 
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despite our 
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pioneer background, there’s.a para- 
doxical weakness toward lying in 
the American character. We de- 
light in liars’ clubs which award 
prizes for the biggest whoppers, and 
our dearest folk heroes are the over- 
sized Paul Bunyans, John Henrys 
and Pecos Bills. Even when a man 
comes along and tries to inculcate 
truth in the young, he does it with 
an unblushing lie of his own! Re- 
member Parson Weems and that 
dreadful story about little George 
Washington and the cherry tree? 

Worst of all, most of us fib with- 
out even realizing it. That, I think, 
is the dangerous thing. For ex- 
ample, do any of these conversa- 
tions ring familiar? 

“Minnie, you look lovely to- 
night!” 

“T didn’t see the accident, officer. 
I heard the crash and turned 
around afterwards.” 

“Honestly, it was the biggest fish 
that anybody caught all season at 
our camp.” (Also applicable to 
miles per gallon, size of your in- 
come tax, beauty and amiability of 
your wife, etc.) 

“The things I could tell you 
about that man and how he treats 


| his poor wife!” 


HOUSE GUESTS 


Silly or vicious, these are the lies 
we tell tens of thousands of times 
daily from Bangor to Alameda. If 
we're ever to stop fibbing, we’ll 
have to face an unpleasant fact. 
Most of these lies are motivated, 
not by consideration for others, but 
by our own fear, vanity, insecurity, 
hate or greed. They are an evasion 
or complication of our problems, 
certainly not a satisfactory answer to 
them. 

Only if we are big enough to 
admit our lies and then strong 
enough to stop them, can we break 
ourselves of a vice which is at best 
a cheek-burning embarrassment, at 
worst a latent tragedy. 

Perhaps, you will insist, you have 
never been lured from the high 
road of truth, and this well-in- 
tended advice does not apply to 
you. If that is so, I salute you, and 
that weary old Greek, Diogenes, at 
last can smash his lantern and crawl 
back into his tub. 

But I wonder if you know how 
one man got himself immediately 
and unanimously elected President 
of the World-Wide Liars Unlimited 
with just one sentence? He stepped 
forward and said, “J am the man 
who never tells lies.” aes 





@ YOUNG MRS. SMITH was surprised when a woman whom she had met cas- 
ually stopped to pay a call. She was more surprised, however, by the be- 
havior of her visitor’s two small sons, who were just a little less destructive 
than twin tornadoes. They romped through Mrs. Smith’s house, breaking, 
denting and scratching, and pulling the contents from drawers and closets. 
The mother praised their high spirits and referred to them with beaming 
affection as her “two little monkeys.” 

Finally she rose to go. The two boys slid happily down the banister, 
knocked over a small table and whooped out of the door. 

“Aren't they the little monkeys?” the mother said, smiling. 

Mrs. Smith nodded. “Next time,” she said charmingly, “you must bring 


your children.” —Albert Schenk 





® AMONG NEW FRENCH imports is a magnificently printed 
book called Nus published by “Editions SUN.” Strictly 
Parisian, it glorifies feminine beauty. Samples on these 
pages, by three of the book’s 15 contributors, are typical. 
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Have You Ever Wondered ; 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


. « « Can you actually eat “humble pie”? 

You can if you want to, but you probably wouldn't like it. The oft used 
expression concerning “humble pie” harks back to the feudal days when the 
lords and ladies entertained themselves by staging huge deer hunts. When the 
hunt was over the lords and ladies feasted on the venison while their 
kitchen vassals feasted on “humble pie.” The recipe was probably something 
like this: Take one deer heart, add one deer liver, mix in all available entrails, 
place in pie pan, cover with a light dough crust and bake in a hot oven. 
Anyone who ate it was necessarily in more or less humiliating circumstances, 
comparatively speaking. Hence the connotation as we use it today. 


. « « Is perpetual motion possible? 
Most scientists are reluctant to say anything is impossible, but 
here's the way they go about answering a question of this kind. 
Any thing or body to which motion is given will remain in motion 
forever, provided it does not act on any other thing or body. In 
other words, if you could dispense with friction and resistance 
of the air, all you'd have to do is give an object a slight tap and 
it'd keep on spinning until the end of time. But any such gimcrack would 
be useless as far as getting any power from it was concerned. The minute 
it was hooked up to anything else you'd have friction and the perpetual 
motion machine would no longer be perpetual. 





. . « How far back can the average person remember? 

Some years ago two professors made a study of people's childhood recol- 
lections and came up with some surprising facts. It seems that the average 
person can’t remember anything much about his first 3 years on earth. How- 
ever, the professors found some exceptions. One man clearly remembered 
an experience which occurred to him at 14 months. His bottle was taken 
away for the first time and he never forgot it. Another fellow rerhnembered 
clearly when he first walked by himself at a year and a half. One person 
even claimed to have a recollection of the time he tumbled out of his crib 
at age 6 months. The memory men,say that only instantaneous impressions 
are remembered, entire scenes aren't, as far as early childhood is concerned. 








- « - Why can’t man make honey as well as, 
if not better than, a bee? 

Our food manufacturers undoubtedly could turn out synthetic 
honey if they tried long enough, but it still wouldn't come up to 
the quality of the bee’s product. Here’s why: after a bee sucks 
the nectar from a flower, he swallows it and gargles it around a 
bit before he deposits it in the comb. Just what chemical process 
takes place inside the bee's tummy is a mystery to science. They 

call it inversion, but that’s about as far as they've gone with it. Even if 
they could duplicate that process and develop a minute needle that wotid 
get the nectar from flowers as well as a bee’s proboscis does, they'd have to 
visit almost 20,000 flowers to get one pound of honey. Somehow it just 
doesn’t seem to interest anybody. 


- « « What's the biggest heavenly body that has ever fallen to earth? 

So far meteorites are the only heavenly bodies which have dropped in 
on us. About 850 of them which have been seen to fall since 1800 have been 
found afterwards. The biggest weighed 3614 tons and measured almost 11 
feet in length, 7 in width and over 5 in height. The majority, however, 
weren't much bigger than good sized stones. There is evidence that a huge 
one fell in Siberia in the 1890's. No one saw it fall and only pieces have 
been found, but the noise of the fall was heard 1,000 miles away and the 
crater made in the ground measured more than 40. miles in diameter. 
According to astronomers the greater percentage of meteors which fall to 
earth land in the ocean, which is certainly the best place for them. 


- « « What did people do for dentistry before the 
modern dentist came along? 
Primitive man didn’t need a dentist since his eating habits and 


= diet kept his molars in tip top condition, When dentists of sorts 


finally did pop up on the scene around 500 B.C. only the very 

rich could afford them. The common people simply jerked out 

their own aching teeth and went without them. However, for 

the wealthy, the dentists of the era made bridgework with ox 
teeth and gold bands. The patient lay on the ground with his head between 
the dentist's knees. Even in George Washington's time the technique had 
changed but little, and Washington's dentist made him a set out of hip- 
popotamus tusks. 


- - « Will humans look much different one million years from now? 

Anthropologists at the Museum of Natural History say we will. For one 
thing we'll be taller. Instead of today’s average of five feet six, the future 
man will average six feet. He'll also have fewer teeth. His wisdom teeth will 
be the first to go and then others which are little used will follow. The 
chances are he'll lose his little toes since they serve no useful function now. 
His head will get a little bigger and his hair will be just a memory. He'll 
undoubtedly look back on present man as we look back now on Stone 
Age man. 





PAGEANTS popular feature “Have You Ever Wondered?”’ may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject “Let's Cogitate.”’ 
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Mr. Rubberlegs 


BY ROLAND GAMMON 


It seems so logical for that master of the “old soft shoe” 
to have one foot on Broadway and the other in Hollywood 


®@ Back IN 1920 WHEN Ray Bolger 
was 17 and the skinniest variety of 
Boston jumping bean, an officer of 
the First National Bank appraised 
his first month’s work as follows: 
“Raymond Wallace Bolger, clerk— 
salary, $900 per annum—very 
young, very bright, very fresh—will 
perhaps outgrow it.” Bolger’s bank- 
ing career ended abruptly when the 
same official caught him doing a 
‘buck-and-wing for lunch-hour cus- 
tomers. Happily, his hoofing high- 
jinks continued for the next quarter 
century until today he is probably 
the greatest comedy dancer in the 
world. 

Bolger’s dream of becoming presi- 
dent of the “First of Boston” 
dimmed with his dismissal. But 
O’Brien’s Dancing School being 
next door, he turned to a second 
love. Banking’s loss of the bird- 
faced shanty Irishman has certainly 
been squared by Broadway’s gain 
of its acknowledged dancing and 
prancing master. 

Currently, Bolger has been scor- 
ing again on Broadway with 
Where’s Charley?, a musical version 


of the old favorite Charley's Aunt. 
It marks his seventh starring role in 
the theater and confirms the gan- 
gling 45-year-old Yankee as one of 
our immemorial dancers and 
clowns. 

Hoofing’s good humor man is a 
hungry-looking fellow with long 
ears, long nose, long neck and chin. 
He has a friendly, wonderfully- 
homely face brightened by blue 
eyes and dominated by a hook nose. 
Bolger always looks, in Elsa Max- 
well’s phrase, “like a fugitive from 
a Princeton prom.” With his gfin, 
acrobatic expression, and inevitable 
bow tie, he could pass for a fresh- 
man anywhere except for the crow- 
feet lines under his eyes. On stage 
or sidewalk, his totem-pole frame 
moves to music. He looks far taller 
than his 5 feet, 10% inches—an il- 
lusion explained by his slightness 
and legs that measure six inches 
longer than normal. 

Such a cataloguing of physical 
detail, however, can as little sug- 
gest the rare and irrepressible hu- 
mor which his stage appearance 
evokes, as the expression of bumip- 
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kin idiocy which he affects can dis- 
guise his animated features. It is 
a combination of structure and 
style which almost defies descrip- 
tion. He dances continuously. He 
is funny all over all the time—somc- 
times, as one critic quipped, “rais- 
ing an eyebrow all the way down to 
the soles of his feet.” 

To Al Schenk, a pal from his 
Palace vaudeville days, “Ray’s a 
clown who always did 80 per cent 
of his dancing with his kisser. He’s 
the same today, only dancing with 
more class. Back in ’26 when we 
called him ‘Rubberlegs’ and he 
danced in Gus Edwards’ revue, 
Ritz Carlton Nights, he’d come 


sailing out in a tux three sizes too 
small and pants so short the cus- 
tomers could see his long under- 
wear. Only they never did, for 


watching that krazy-kat kisser. He’s 
the same sweet, zany guy today.” 

This year—his 13th as a star and 
his 23rd in show business—may 
well be Bolger’s greatest. Although 
he gained national notice as far 
back as 1936 with a sensational 
performance in On Your Toes, the 
Bolger boom attained landslide pro- 
portions only three years ago. In 
1946 his lampooning of ballet, ball- 
room and tap in Three to Make 
Ready filled a New York theater 
for 329 nights. Simultaneously, his 
dancing dandy role in the MGM 
musical, Harvey Girls, added to his 
popularity as a screen comedian. 
Variety's annual poll of Broadway 
critics named him the year’s “best 
musical comedy performer.” Bill- 
board’s 1946 Donaldson Awards 
“for outstanding achievement in 
the theater .. . as the best dancer 
and best musical actor” both went 
to Bolger by unanimous vote. All 


of this is very pleasant to Bolger, 
who is sensitive in the extreme to 
the opinions of the critics. 

Indeed, probably the one person 
in Bolger’s life more influential 
than the critics is his 38-year-old 
wife, Gwen Rickard. With the suc- 
cess of Where’s Charley? of which 
she is co-producer, Mrs. Bolger 
emerges at last as a full-fledged 
theatrical personality in her own 
right. Together, they form a hus- 
band-wife team as effective in the 
theater, if not as famous, as Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne or Sir 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh. 

Smart, pretty, intuitive and in- 
formed, Gwen has been building 
her place in the Bolger scheme of 
things for 19 years. Short of actual 
stage appearances, she has partici- 
pated in every Bolger success since 
their marriage in 1929. And to his 
current box office glamor, as wit- 
ness Where’s Charley? and a movie, 
Look for the Silver Lining, she 
brings brains and blond beauty in a 
calculable cause-and-effect relation. 

“She has always been there in my 
career,” Bolger contends, “whether 
it meant telling me I wasn’t 
ready for stardom when they cast 
Life Begins at 8:40 or insisting on 
the diet and rest that built me into 
a Class-A insurance risk. Her in- 
stincts are nice. She reaches for 
the right things. She makes me 
work. I think we’ve been rather 
a sensational team.” 

The “sensational team” now lives 
in a six-room suite in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Towers. Bolger makes it a 
home as fully as its furniture-store 
slickness and his crowded schedule 
allow. Like any innocent abroad, 
he finds it all a little unbelievable 
and more than a little thrilling. 
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But whether in New York or on 
the road, a topsy-turvy living rou- 
tine keeps him out of his “swell 
layout” more than in it. Every 
night except Sunday, Bolger is busy 
dancing at the St. James. ° 

The door of his dressing room, 
appropriately labeled The Alley, 
stands open before, during and 
after a performance. A radio jam 
session, gin rummy game, news 
interview or reunion with cousin 
Clarence from Caribou, can go on 
coincident with his fastest costume 
change. Old Palace pals sit around 
watching the excitement; chorus 
girls rush in to caress themselves 
in his mirror. At intermission, the 
cast is served coffee and cakes by 
Paris, Bolger’s valet. This gracious- 
ness, combined with a contagious 
élan he injects into his acting, gives 
the cast the spirit which is reflected 
in the freshness of the year-old 
show on the stage. 

Bolger’s “Old Soft Shoe,” again 
the dancing gem of the season, 
probably best combines his agility 
as a dancer and his warm humor 
as a man. With the right timing, 
right steps and right fnendly atti- 
tude, he dances a salute to vaude- 
ville, which commands pin-drop- 
ping attention. Wistfully, he builds 
his character as the dance develops, 
starting with the old hoofer’s soft 
purling, progressing to the more 
intricate harmonies of 6/8 time 
and ending uproariously with half- 
a-dozen false exits. To all whose 
experience includes an afternoon at 
the Palace Theater, the dance is 
a triumph of nostalgia. 

Dancing with his heart, as well 
as flying feet, has been peculiar to 
Bolger in his 20-year skip to star- 
dom. The same warm-heartedness 


leavened his Boston upbringing. It 
is part of many events dramatic 
and otherwise, which lead up to 
his present celebrity. Born on 
January 10, 1904, in a Dorchester 
double tenement, Raymond Wal- 
lace Bolger went to work when he 
was a high school sophomore. Three 
years before, at the Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes Grammar School, he 
had played “Brer Rabbit” in the 
7th grade production of 

Uncle Remus. In classics- 

conscious Dorchester High 

he maintained his dra- 

matic standing by essay- 

ing the lead in Macbeth, 

and he paced the 
track team with 
prophetic _ fleet- 
ness. It was short- ~~ 

ly thereafter that 

a bank examiner’s nod sent him 
dancing into the street—and a 
new Career. 

Late in 1921, Boston’s vaude- 
ville impresario, Bob Ott, caught a 
Bolger imitation of Ted Shawn at 
the Yiddish Art Theater and of- © 
fered him a job. The proffered 
billing as “actor and ticket-taker” 
—at a weekly salary of $27.50— 
promptly bounced Bolger into the ~ 
Robert M. Ott Musical Comedy ~ 
Repertory Company. “The $27.50 
sounded terrific,” Ray recalls, “but 
they forgot to tell me I’d have to 
furnish my own wardrobe. Playing 
butler, lover, farm boy, second 
comic and dancing dude, it took 
me two years to get even!” 

To young Bolger trouping be- 
came the liberal education he 
missed at Harvard. He liked the 
train rides, changes of scenery, 
meeting new people—especially 
when “you got to know them right 
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in their own homes, $3.50 a week, 
room and board.” 

Bolger’s first Broadway show was 

the Shubert hit, The Merry Whirl, 

which opened in the fall of 

1925 at the Imperial Thea- 

ter. He danced a collegiate 

eccentric number 

which dazzled on- 

lookers with the 

brevity more than 

its brilliance. It did, how- 

ever, earn him his first criti- 

cal notice: John Anderson, 

the Evening Post’s reporter, 

wrote: “A very baggy suit 

of clothes came out and 

whirled fantastically around .. . it 

all happened so rapidly that I never 

found out whether or not there 

really was anyone inhabiting the 

suit.” 


It was while touring with Gus 
Edwards’ Ritz Carlton Nights that 
Bolger met the University of South- 
ern California coed who became 


his wife. Gwen Rickard, a blonde 
pixie then as now, was seated in 
Los Angeles’ Orpheum Theater 
(instead of the classroom) the 
afternoon of November 18, 1926. 
The tuxedoed Bolger sailed on— 
“all flying feet and flapping arms.” 
Already a friend of Gus Edwards, 
the stage-struck freshman saw him 
through his frenzied finale, then 
(so she swears with lowered eyes) 
said to a companion, “He’s not 
only the fastest man I’ve ever seen 

. he’s the man I’m going to 
marry.” 

They met backstage three days 
later, and they were married at 
Port Chester, New York, three 
years later. In retrospect the mar- 
riage is associated: 1) with the 
hottest afternoon of the summer, 
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2) a sonorous minister with dirty 
fingernails, 3) the bridegroom shiv- 
ering like a reed in the sweaty 
parlor. They drove back to New 
York for Bolger’s next show at the 
Paramount, their first fight, and 
plans for a honeymoon in England. 

The next five years found the 
Bolgers happy at home, but stirring 
a storm in show business that had 
producers running for exits. The 
Beantown tapper and the Califor- 
nia coed became a team to reckon 
with. While he remained a good- 
natured niftie, she became his nec- 
essarily-aggressive agent. Having 
scattered their savings in the stock 
market crash and their last $100 
on a champagne spree, they faced 
a future of frugal industry. Ac- 
cordingly, she began fighting for 
the parts, songs, dances, scripts, 
publicity and pay which she thought 
he deserved. 

Bolger developed the habit, which 
he still has, of hoofing around at 
rehearsals, toying with a new no- 
tion until a single step or bit of 
comic business suggested a string 
of ideas to work out. His theory 
that comedy dancing is a synthesis 
of intellectual and physical effort 
was tap-tested on the Keith Circuit, 
then applied to his first book show, 
Heads Up. But it was not until 
George White’s Scandals of 1931, 
when his satirizing of “Precision 
Hoofing Trios,” “Al Smith and the 
Empire State Building,” and “How 
I Originated the Charleston” stole 
the show from its stars, Ethel Mer- 
man and Rudy Vallee, that his 
dancing showed originality. 

Early in 1933, after scoring in 
the revue Life Begins at 8:40, the 
young star went to Hollywood—to 
wait. Like lost legions preceding 
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and following them, the Bolgers 
waited all summer. The disgusted 
dancer, with but three days of his 
new MGM contract left to run, 
had begun to pack for New York 
when the studio called. Studio offi- 
cials, looking for someone to play 
Jack Donahue in The Great Zieg- 
feld, decided on an audition. “To 
confuse them,” Bolger relates, “I 
did every dance known to man 
from taps to Mazurkas. Suddenly 
they rushed me into the picture. 
I did one formal tap dance and 
then they put me in another se- 
quence, typing my character into 
the picture and letting me add any 
steps I wanted to. That was the 
‘Little Guy with a Broom’ scene, 
and it turned out to be more of 
a hit than the big number. The 
week’s work—without contract— 
added $12,000 to my take-home 
pay.” 

New York’s bid to Bolger to 
star in a new Rodgers and Hart 
musical, meantime, had become a 
demand. For years Lorenz Hart 
had promised Gwen he would do 
a full-length show starring Bolger, 
and this was it. The Bolgers ac- 
cepted, despite the Shuberts’ pre- 
diction that On Your Toes would 
be a smarty-arty flop. He was to 
dance two ballets, “Nubian Slave” 
and “Slaughter on 10th Avenue,” 
to become the first Broadway tap- 
per to star in ballet. 

Opening night, in a riddling 
travesty of dancing from ballet to 
buck-and-wing, Bolger tapped, toe- 
danced, split, shuffled and tour- 
jetted for two hours. At the end, 
the audience arose in a shrieking 
20-minute demonstration for the 
dancer. The critics acclaimed a 
new star. To an exhausted Bolger, 


it was the “turning point of my 
career—the motion picture mo- 
ment when you gain your boyhood 
ambition, the people’s cheers and 
the critics’ approval all at once. 
For years I had for that show the 
feeling a man has for his first wife.” 

Hollywood history now repeated 
itself, like some half-remembered 
dream returning to mind. Scouts 
spotted the show as a “stage smash 
and picture plum.” As early as its 
Boston opening, the major studios 
burned the wires for Bolger; who in 
a pique of Puritan conscience re- 
fused to “waste my time or their 
money.” Enthusiastic audience re- 
sponse to his role in The Great 
Ziegfeld only intensified Holly- 
wood’s scramble to “sign Bolger.” 
The day On Your Toes opened in 
New York, MGM agents thrust 
into his hands a 20-page, seven 
year, $1,000,000 contract. “In the 
excitement I never 
did read it,” he ad- 
mits. Mr. Bolger 
did (under a hair- 
dryer), and Bolger 
signed. 

A year later he closed On 
Your Toes on the road and 
rushed to Hollywood for the 
scheduled shooting of Rosalie. 

He then created the collapsible 
scarecrow dance for The Wiz- 

ard of Oz and a Dutch wooden 

shoe show specially for Sweet- 
hearts. Finally, fed up with Holly- 
wood hocus-pocus, Bolger returned 
to New York. 

Before Pearl Harbor Rodgers 
and Hart approached him with a 
lyric version of Julian Thompson’s 
The Warrior's Husband. The lead 
—a simpering war bridegroom in 
an Amazonian world—was a touchy 
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| ment, 
| to his achievements. He added also 
' to an exchequer encrusted with 


feminine-masculine characteriza- 
tion, but Bolger decided to do it. 
Called By Jupiter, it was Broad- 
way’s last fine-feathers, six-figures 
production of the war. 

As the delicate “Sapiens,” Bol- 
ger established himself as a per- 
former who could act as well as 
dance. For the next year the mu- 
sical played to capacity houses. 
Then, with seeming suddenness. in 
June, 1943, Bolger announced he 
was Closing the show, and with Lit- 
tle Jack Little and a portable piano, 
he took off on a 27,000-mile USO 
junket of Pacific bases. Cavorting 
on oil-drum stages, they entertained 
GI audiences of 50 and 15,000. 

Returning to civilian entertain- 
Bolger added spectacularly 


| the bright mintings of a New York- 
Hollywood decade. Today he finds 
| himself in the happy position of 
having a hit in both cities. Silver 


: 


; 


Lining, which teams Bolger with 
June Haver in the life story of 
Marilyn Miller, returned him a 
retainer topping $100,000. Where's 
) Charley? , acting like a well-behaved 
hit and grossing $35,000 a week, 


| adds the usual 10 per cent to his 


take-home pay. At regular inter- 
vals he accepts radio and recording 
dates, for which a four-figure fee 
is the modest emolument. And 
with a television network show now 
in the offing, the end is not in sight. 
Yet, somehow it always is, for a 
comedian with a conscience. 
Twenty years and 20,915 danc- 


ing miles after, Bolger remains the 


Boston gentleman. “Doing some- 
thing better is my continuing joy in 
life,” he says, “and whether you’re 
a comedian and get shot at or a 
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tragedian and they hit you, you’ve 
got to keep going.” Bolger has kept 
going. Neither a decade of Run- 
yon’s Broadway nor the six-digit 
blandishments of Hollywood has 
effaced his heritage of fair speech 
and Boston manners. To have John 
Murray Anderson call him “one of 
the theater’s four or five perfec- 
tionists” or hear Katharine Cornell 
say, “You're the only man in the 
theater who can make me Jaugh 
and cry at the same time,” has 
meant more to him than living on 
Park Avenue. He can still walk out 
of musicals like The Lady Comes 
Across, when he finds the script 
offensive. He refuses nightclub 
offers as high as $7,500 a week in 
order to keep Where’s Charley? on 
the boards. 

So America’s “Jazz Nijinsky” 
mounts his zenith. When it starts to 
dip, two related Bolger careers are 
a certainty. As a director, he in- 
tends to pass on the virtuosity long 
dancing years have brought him. 
As a teacher, he plans establish- 
ment of a subsidized school for the’ 
development of the art mind. “I’ve 
always believed,” Bolger explains, 

“that good dancers make good 
actors. Such a school will be the 
place to prove it. For a guy like me 
who likes people, teaching should 
be the easiest thing in the world.” 

Whether he continues to cavort 
with Charley through 1949 (as 
seems likely) or again goes to 
Hollywood for an artistic flyer such 
as Return of the Faun (which he 
owns), it is certain that his first 
concern, as always, will be the au- 
dience, the people. “You know, 
audiences are all alike,” smiles Ray 
Bolger. “First, you love ’em, then 


you lick ’em—then, they’re yours!” 
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. Candid Snapshots Taken With Early Kodaks 
'Them Published Here for the First Time— 


BY STEFAN LORANT 


No name, perhaps, is better known throughout the modern 
world than that of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, four times 
President of the United States. And yet, few of the millions 
who loved him and few of the millions who hated him knew 
him really. One remembers him as a President, as a man af- 
ter infantile paralysis struck him—but none of.us thinks of 
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THE UNKNOWN 


by Membersof the Roosevelt Family—Many of 


Reveal a Gay, Young, Little- Known Roosevelt 


him as a young man, playing golf, football, tennis, using his 
legs as does any other normal youngster. Nor do we asso- 
ciate him with the handsome Romeo courting his Juliet— 
Eleanor, his fifth cousin. On the following pages, we show 
him as he actually was. Here in the intimate, candid snap- 


shots of his youth, we meet the FDR we never knew. 
CONTINUED 
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1919: FDR with his son James 
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1897: FDR with his father James 


Father and Son 


James Roosevelt married a sec- 
ond time when he was 52. His bride 
Sara Delano, FDR’s mother, was 
26. Despite the difference of 54 
years between them, father and son 
were devoted to each other. “Frank- 
lin never knew what it meant to 
have the kind of respect for his 
father that is composed of equal 
parts of awe and fear,” said Mrs. 
Roosevelt. “His father never laugh- 
ed at him. With him, yes—often. 
They were such a gay pair... .” 








1900: The year he finished Groton 


Mother and Son 


She was the dominant influence 
in Franklin’s life, worshipping her 
only son and worrying constantly 
about his health. When he caught 
scarlet fever at Groton and was iso- 
lated in the school infirmary, she 
climbed a rickety ladder outside his 
window where she would sit and 
read to him for an hour every day. 
After her husband’s death in 1900, 
Sara turned more than ever to her 
son for affection and companion- 
ship. FDR gave her both. 


sed. 
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1934: The President and his mother 
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Grandfather was 


Head of the Family 


Grandfather Warren Delano II 
made a fortune as a trader in the 
China Seas. In 1848 he built “Al- 
gonac” at Newburgh, N. Y., intend- 
ing to settle down and enjoy the 
harvest of his life. But the panic of 
1857 swept away his savings and he 
returned to China to start anew. 

Once again he was able to enjoy 
“Algonac,” headquarters of his 
growing family. On his birthday his 
grandchildren came to wish Grand- 
pa “many happy returns,” and the 
occasion was commemorated by a 
picture. This one was taken on his 
89th and last birthday. 
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1939: FDR with grandchildrenFranklin D. 
Roosevelt III and John Boettiger Jr 
1897: Grandfather Warren Delano II 
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with his grandchildren. 


FDR 


stands 


at 


the right, next 


to Grandpa’s chair 
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The Sportsman 
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1932: As we remember him 


Franklin was an active boy who 
loved to be out-of-doors. His father 
gave him a pony when he was still 
| very small and they went on long 
rides together. He enjoyed sailing 

on the family boat, the Half Moon, 

| and was fond of fishing. 
' At Groton he was pronounced 
“rather too slight” for sports and 
made none of the first teams, al- 
though he played football, boxed 
and managed the baseball team. 

But the sport he loved most was 
golf. His mother recalled that “with 
real zeal and hard labor worthy of 
a better cause, he charted the first 
links ever built [at Campobello] and 
put them in the best shape possible,” 
later winning the championship. 
After his illness “golf’ became a 
painful memory. Franklin was 
never heard to utter the word again. 
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1899: On the Groton football team 
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1904: Winter sports 
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1917: On the rifle range 
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at Hyde Park 1912; On the family sailing boat 
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1940: FDR with “Fala” 


1902: FDR with “Tip” 


Dog-Lover 


Franklin Roosevelt loved dogs; 
he owned many of them; he was 
never without one from his earliest 
childhood until his death. A favorite 
among them was “Tip,” a Pomer- 
anian Spitz and companion of his 
youth. When Tip ran under a train 
and gave up his soul, young Roose- 
velt was disconsolate. 

The last in a long line of dogs was 
“Fala,” about whose Scotch charac- 
ter FDR made those uproariously 
funny remarks in his Teamsters’ 
Union speech of the 1940 campaign. 








1900: FDR (right) in a school play 


Actor 


To have a part in the school play 
was vital to FDR. He tried out 
hopefully for a man’s part “with 
little to say but lots of acting.” 
Fortune aided him when the school- 
mate who was to play Uncle Bo- 
paddy became ill. Franklin wrote 
to his mother: “I suppose it is crim- 
inal to rejoice, but I can’t help it. 
I’ve got his part and it’s one of the 
best in the play!!!” He sent home 
for a dress suit, a bandana and a top 
hat, busily practiced “how to ma- 
hipulate the tails when I sit down.” 














1940: He was an accomplished actor 
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1944; Forty years after their engagement 


Franklin and Eleanor 


“T am the happiest man just now 
in the world,” declared FDR after 
he became engaged to Eleanor, his 
fifth cousin. However, there was a 
good deal of headshaking in the 
family when the handsome, 22-year- 
old Harvard student proposed to 
the awkward and _ self-conscious 
“ugly duckling.” 

Her son’s decision caught his 
mother unaware. She was shocked 
and reluctant to lose her only son 
and arranged a Caribbean cruise so 
that Franklin might “think the mat- 
ter over.” But his bride to be re- 
ported proudly: “His feelings did 
not change.” 

In the summer of 1904, Eleanor 
visited her fiancé at Campobello, 
where they grew to know each other 
“a little better than ever before,” 
and became officially engaged. 

The marriage took place on St. 
Patrick’s Day in 1905, and President 
Theodore Roosevelt, Eleanor’s un- 
cle, gave the bride away. 
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1904: During this summer Eleanor visited 











the Roosevelts at Campobello Island and became officially engaged to Franklin 
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1944: A family snapshot at Hyde Park : 
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1907: A family snapshot at Campobello 


The Only Daughter 


Anna was their eldest child, born 
in May, 1906. She was fair-skinned 
like her father, with blue eyes and 
hair almost white from the sun. 

Eleanor said with great candor 
that Anna and the other children 
were lucky to resemble their father’s 
side of the family. “One or two of 
them have eyes like my side of the 
Roosevelts, but eyes happen to 
have been rather good in that 
branch of the family. .I had promi- 
nent front teeth, not a very good 
mouth and chin, but these were not 
handed down to my children.” 
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1912: With Elliott aboard the Half Moon 


The Proud Father 


Elliott was the second son, born 
in 1910. He was a delicate child and 
wore steel braces to straighten his 
legs. His mother felt his rather un- 
happy disposition was due to her 
own morbid state of mind before 
his birth, when she was mourning 
the first FDR Jr., who died in 1909 
at the age of eight months. 

Shortly before this picture was 
taken, Roosevelt, then New York 
State Senator, attended the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Balti- 
more, where he helped secure the 
nomination for Woodrow Wilson. 


1937: With Elliott aboard the Moffett 
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FDR Becomes 
Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 














1943: In the Sacred Cow enroute to Africa 


Woodrow Wilson’s election in 
1912 brought the Democratic Party 
back into power after an interval of 
16 years. FDR was offered the post 
ef Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
a job which another member of the 
Roosevelt family—Theodore—had 
held 16 years before. 

Franklin accepted without hesita- 
tion, taking the oath of office on 
March 17, 1913—his eighth wed- 
ding anniversary. Now the U. S. 
Navy, always a favorite hobby of 
his, became his major occupation. 
He enjoyed his work tremendously 
and was greatly elated when it took 
him to France during World Wag 
I for an inspection tour of naval 
bases overseas. 
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1918: FDR hopping from 
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1944; Campaigning for fourth term 
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1920: Campaigning on the Cox ticket 


The Vice-Presidential 


In the summer of 1920 Roosevelt 
attended the Democratic convention 
in San Francisco, where he pre- 
sented the name of Al Smith for the 
presidential nomination. The con- 
vention chose not Smith, but James 
Cox, and when it came to the selec- 
tion of the vice-presidential candi- 
date, they named no one else but 
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1920: Roosevelt handshake in New York 


Campaign of 1920 


the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
From the outset the campaign was 
hopeless, yet it was a good political 
education for FDR. The nation 
elected Harding and the Democrats 
had to wait 12 more years before 
the man who was their vice-presi- 
dential candidate in 1920 won the 
Presidency for them in 1932. 
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1945: Roosevelt handshake at Yalta 
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Stricken by Paralysis 


On Wednesday afternoon, August 

10, 1921, 39-year-old Franklin D. 

Roosevelt, who was sitting in his 

summer cottage at Campobello in a 

wet bathing suit reading his mail, 

complained of a severe chill. He 

| went to bed to avoid catching a cold. 

The next day he suffered great 

| pain in his back and legs, and by 

| Friday evening he had lost the abil- 
ity to walk or move his legs. 

| The first diagnosis was a clot on 

| the lower spinal cord and there was 

| hope for his complete recovery. Mrs. 

Roosevelt sent to New York for a 
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1924: On crutches—but back in the political arena with John W. Davis, presidential 
candidate in 1924, amd Al Smith, the party's standard-bearer in 1928 
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masseuse, and meanwhile she and 
Louis McHenry Howe, who was 
visiting the Roosevelts at the time, 
rubbed him “as well as we can.” But 
on August 25th the Boston special- 
ist, Dr. Robert Lovett, diagnosed 


paralysis. 


FDR’s case as infantile 
On September 13 Roosevelt was 
removed from Campobello secretly, 


1921: FDR with the Boy Scouts at Bear Mountain—the last picture before his illness 


so that news of his illness would not 
damage his political carcer. He was 
taken to Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York, where the long and dis- 
couraging convalescence began. 
The next seven years of Roose- 
velt’s life were devoted to a coura- 
geous struggle to regain his health 
and overcome his handicap. 
CONTINUED 
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| January 20, 1945: "Taking the oath as Pres- 


ident of the U. S. for the last time 


FDR took his first oath as Gover- 
) nor of New York on January 1, 
' 1929, and his last as President on 
January 20, 1945, a little less than 
) three months before his death. 
' In the 16 years between these two 
| inaugurations, America underwent 
} more vast and sweeping changes in 
Fits national life than ever before. 
)With Roosevelt in the Presidency, 
the laissez-faire philosophy of the 
)past was thrown overboard. The 
government assumed responsibility 
ior the welfare of its citizens; it be- 
‘came a partner in business; it 
brought in regulations of industry 
and commerce; it instituted far- 
reaching reforms. Labor was given 
the right of collective bargaining; 
minimum wages and maximum 
working hours became statutory ; so- 
cial security legislation and a num- 
ber of other important laws were 
passed. The farmers were subsidized 
and the unemployed received bene- 
fits. The people of America were 
given a “new deal.” 
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January 1, 1929: Taking the oath as 
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1910: FDR's first campaign for the New York State Senate 


The Perpetual 
Campaigner 
In 1910 Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


a successful attorney who had 
achieved some degree of eminence 
in local affairs, was asked by 
Dutchess and Columbia County 
Democrats to accept the nomination 
for the State Senatorship. The 26th 
Senatorial District had been safely 
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in the Republican column for the 
last 32 years, and that a Democrat 
might win the office seemed like a 
wild dream. 

But after a hectic and often hu- 
morous campaign in which Roose- 
velt attacked boss rule and on one 
occasion unwittingly crossed the 
New York line and campaigned in 
the wrong state, the Democratic 
candidate won the seat by the slight 
majority of 1,140 votes. 





1944: FDR's last campaign for the Presidency 


Eighteen years later, he repeated 
this feat—but on a much larger 
scale—when he won the Governor- 
ship of New York in the 1928 elec- 
tion, though the party’s presidential 
candidate, Al Smith, suffered defeat. 
When Roosevelt was re-elected as 
governor for a second term by the 
record-breaking majority of 750,000 
votes, he became the obvious Demo- 
cratic choice for the Presidency of 
the U. S. in 1932. 


Winning the election in a land- 
slide, he became the only occu- 
pant of the White House who re- 
mained there for a second, third 
and fourth campaign. “I am an old 
campaigner,” he said when he ran 
against Wendell Willkie in 1940, 


“and I love a fight.” 
And he fought until the end, win- 
ning victories—for himself as well 


as for his country—and paying f 
them with his life. 











Roberta’s 
Miracle 


BY MARY FRANK 





How the nation paid a tribute 


® ON THE MORNING of February 17, 
1949, Roberta Mason was taking 
care of her brothers and sister in 
their four-room home near Des 
Plaines, Illinois, a Chicago suburb. 
Roberta, a thin, pale little girl, 
looks considerably underweight, due 
perhaps to an early fight against 
tuberculosis. She looks much 
younger, in fact, than her 14 years. 

Earlier her parents had left for 
their respective jobs. Her sister, 
Rosemary, 12, walking to school, 
had almost reached the end of the 
path which led from the house to 
the main thoroughfare nearby. 

Billy, seven, and LeRoy, only 
three, were playing in the front 
room, the living room. 

Roberta in the kitchen stood with 
her back to the door into the living 
room washing Ruthie, six, and 
Hankie, four. 

Suddenly Billy screamed, and al- 
most simultaneously there was a 
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Roberta and LeRoy 


to a girl who acted in a crisis 


piercing sound like a cannon shot. 
The oil stove in the living room 
had exploded. Billy had screamed 
when he saw the spark that pre- 
ceded the explosion. 

In an instant the small living 
room was filled with smoke and 
fire. Terror stricken, Billy and Le- 
Roy ran into the kitchen and 
clutched at Roberta as the other 
two children were doing. 

Quietly, reassuringly, Roberta di- 
rected them to go ahead of her 
through the outside kitchen door 
into the yard and safety. 

But when they were outside, 
Roberta saw that LeRoy was not 
with them. 

“Run away, children—fast—far 
away,” she said. Then she went 
back into the kitchen closing the 
door behind her because she had 
been taught that a draft fans a 
flame. 


The room was so filled with 





smoke that she couldn’t see LeRoy, 
or anything. The fire was roaring 
towards her. Then she heard Le- 
Roy’s crying. Groping her way 
toward the sound, she found LeRoy 
hiding under the table. 

By then the neckline.of her dress 
—fortunately cut very low—was on 
fire. She put LeRoy under her skirt 
next to her slacks which served as 
underwear. She managed to get to 
the door, but when she tried to 
open it, it jammed. She raised her 
arm, reached over and knocked out 
a small window pane. Her sleeve 
caught fire. She opened the door 
into the yard and saved LeRoy’s 
life and her own. 

Roberta has no memory of what 
happened next. Shock and severe 
burns had weakened her to a mo- 
ment’s unconsciousness. But, in 


the meantime, Rosemary, hearing 


the shrieks of the children, had run 
back from the road. Seeing Roberta 
aflame, she pushed her to the 
ground and rolled her body on the 
earth until the fire was extin- 
guished. 

Roberta, quickly regaining con- 
sciousness, hurried 500 feet to a 
neighbor’s. When there was no re- 
sponse to her first knock, she went 
in and called the Fire Department. 


“But why, Roberta,” I asked her, 


later, “did you drive yourself to 
that act when you knew the chil- 
dren were all safe?” 

“T hoped,” she answered, “that 
the Fire Department might be able 
to save our home.” 

After Roberta had summoned 
the Fire Department, she fainted. 

When she arrived at the Cook 
County Hospital, Dr. Ole Nelson, 
medical director, looked at the frail 
body, now badly swollen and ach- 


ing from multiple burns. He knew 
there was no time to waste. But 
he also knew, through years of ex- 
perience, that in such a crisis, the 
spirit needs attention as well as the 
body. He bent over Roberta. 

“You are a wonderful girl, Ro- 
berta. You saved four lives at the 
risk of losing your own.” 

And then the little girl, although 
her lips and throat were parched, 
managed to answer, “I only did 
what anyone else would have done.” 

It was hearing of this remark 
that made me decide to go see 
Roberta, to visit her home, to learn 
more about her. I learned Billy 
and LeRoy and Hankie were Ro- 
berta’s half brothers and Ruthie 
was a half sister. Roberta’s father 
was buried on the day her sister 
Rosemary was born, when Roberta 
was two and her brother (living at 
an uncle’s at the time of the fire) 
was a year old. In time Roberta’s 
mother married. again. But times 
were hard, and Roberta’s mother 
and stepfather both had to work to 
keep the growing family together. 
From birth, Billy and Hankie and 
LeRoy and Ruthie had looked to 
Roberta for care and protection 
and love. 

Before the accident, in addition 
to her duties as second mother, 
Roberta had an evening paper 
route. And the day after the fire 
the paper for which she delivered 
copies carried a few inconspicuous 
lines about her rescuing three 
brothers and a sister. The second 
edition headlined the item, and 
the other Chicago papers picked it 
up. Before the day’s end, Roberta’s 
heroism had become the story of 
the hour. And so it continued for 
weeks—each. succeeding day bring- 
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ing new front page headlines, by-— 


lines, rotogravure space and edi- 
torials. 

As Roberta’s story became the 
first story of the newspapers, so it 
also became the first topic of con- 
versation wherever people met in 
Chicago and its environs. And from 
the Chicago area this outpouring of 
affection and admiration spread to 
the entire nation, with the intense 
rapidity of the fire that had swept 
the cottage. 

Postcards and letters by the 
thousands—addressed to Roberta— 
came to Cook County Hospital. 
And presents. So many as to be 
almost overwhelming. Presents of 
things supposed to delight a little 
girl’s heart. Among them were bot- 
tles of perfume, handkerchiefs—50 
of them, watches, bracelets, a fur 
coat, a bicycle. “The bicycle will 
be swell when I deliver papers,” 
said Roberta. Then came an ac- 
cordion with her ndme on it and 
a promise of a year’s instruction 
from a good teacher. Roberta loves 
music. 

Testimonials—lots of them. 
Among them, a diamond bracelet 
and government bond, a radio pro- 
gram’s reward for bravery. .A gold 
medal from the Chicago Youth 
Conference representing the youth 
welfare groups of Chicago. On 
it was inscribed, “Presented to 
Roberta Lee Mason, whose self- 
sacrifice will long serve as an in- 
spiration to the youth of America.” 
From the Cook County Council of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, $100 
towards her education and a cita- 
tion for bravery. An invitation to 
become an honorary member of 
Chicago’s Fire Department, and a 
special badge, a replica of the Com- 
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missioner’s emblem, also arrived. 

The Illinois Senate honored her 
with a resolution of respect and 
commendation. The President of 
the United States sent a 
of cheer, praise and good wishes. 

In addition to such tributes, 
there was a trust fund assembled 
at the First National Bank of Des 
Plaines to the amount of $12,000 
(at present writing) for Roberta’s 
education—contributed mostly in 
small amounts from strangers in 
every walk of life. 

And finally, there was the won- 
derful gift of a modern fireproof 
home—a six-room Cape Cod cot- 
tage with basement and attic, com- 
pletely furnished and decorated. 

Michael Sexton, President of the 
AFL Carpenters District Council, 
had gone to see John Mason, the 
stepfather. 

“We'll build you a home,” said 
Mr. Sexton. “Labor will contribute 
the work and Business and Industry 
will contribute the materials. It 
shall be a testimonial house to 
Roberta.” 

Mr. Sexton asked Dr. Nelson the 
minimum time that Roberta must 
be hospitalized. 

“Three weeks,” said Dr. Nelson. 

“Then,” said Sexton, “the house 
shall be finished in three weeks. 
Let’s get started.” 

The Masons were offered a new 
lot in a new subdivision, but they 
preferred the site of the old one. 
So a speedway company volun- 
teered to demolish the, charred 
wreckage of the four-room cot- 
tage. Cement finishers, bricklayers, 
electrical workers, glaziers, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, painters and any 
and all other craftsmen needed to 
complete the house were pledged 





ROBERTA’S 


by the Building Trades Unions. 

Workmen, determined to keep 
their pledge of finishing the house 
in three weeks, laid the’ foundation 
on a Sunday in a record of 17 
hours, working by floodlights until 
after midnight. All the wiring was 
installed in six hours. 

Capital and Business, as generous 


MIRACLE 


“T hear, Roberta,” I said, “there 
is a trust fund for you which as- 
sures you a college education.” 

Instantly her face was aglow. She 
smiled. Roberta was suddenly so 
alert that I asked her whether she 
felt equal to talking about the fire. 
Then she told her story, as I have 
written it above. 


and thorough as Labor, donated 
not only all building material but 
also complete up-to-the-minute fur- 
nishings and equipment. 

So much attention should be 
enough to turn the head of any 


“You must have been terrified” 
when the‘ door jammed,” I said. 
“How did you happen to think of 
breaking the window pane?” $ 

“I thought it must be the smoke | 
pressing against the door that kept ” 


teen-age girl, especially a girl ac- 
customed to drudgery and denial. 

However, when I visited Rober- 
ta, I found her grateful but with 
no apparent consciousness of hav- 
ing done anything heroic. Her 
wistful face was white and her ex- 
pression changeless. 

I wanted to say something to 
change that expression. I remem- 
bered when I was 14. An affluent 
uncle sent me a gold watch and 
chain. I was-so excited I carried it 
in its plush case to show the whole 
neighborhood. 

“I hear your diamond bracelet 
from the radio program is simply 
gorgeous,” I said. 

She seemed not to hear. 

Suddenly I realized I was talk- 
ing not to a girl of 14 but to a 
woman. Maturity comes from ex- 
perience and responsibility, not 
from years. As the soldier in the 
foxhole grew from boyhood to man- 
hood in an hour, so Roberta had 
grown to maturity during the mo- 
ments she was niin Meee 
old LeRoy. while the clothes burned 
on her body. To her the diamond 
bracelet was only a bracelet, and 
that was that. 


it from opening,” she said. “I 
broke the glass so the smoke oo 
get out.” 

The next day I telephoned a sci 
entist at the University of Chicago. © 

“What presence of mind and 
what common sense!” he said after 
I told him about Roberta’s break- 
ing the window pane. “She did 
exactly the right thing to let air in.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Fire uses up one-fifth of the’ 
oxygen in the a re,” he ex- 
plained. “Also, hot air rises. Both 
effects are to create a partial vacu- 
um. The air pressure from with- 
out keeps the door closed. When 
Roberta broke the window, she al-~ 
lowed air to come in which equal- 7 
ized the pressure on both sides of 
the door and then she could open 
it. Her reasoning process was cor- 
rect. Her reasoning wrong. But 
the net effect was to save LeRoy’s 
life and her own.” 

“Don’t you think it was remark- 
able for a little girl scientifically 
untutored, to show such poise and 
presence of mind?” I asked. 

“It would be remarkable in any- 
one,” said the University of Chi- 
cago professor. “I would be proud 
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of the greatest scientist if, under 
equal stress, he would show the 
same judgment.” 

In these days when we read and 
hear so much harsh criticism of 
the teen-ager, we ask how it hap- 
pened that Roberta displayed such 
judgment. The answer is that she 
_ had been given responsibility all her 
life. No parent would desire his 
| daughter to be burdened in child- 
hood, as was Roberta, with the 
' cares that belong to adulthood. But 
| children should from the beginning 
_ of their lives be made to feel some 
| responsibility. Otherwise, how can 
+ much be expected from the teen- 
| age group? 


On Sunday, March 27, the house, 
called the Tribute House by Mi- 
chael Sexton, but now generally 
spoken of in Chicagoland as the 
Dream House, was ready for for- 
mal presentation to Roberta. For 
presentation to the entire family, in 
fact. Because that was Roberta’s 
wish. “Our home,” she said. 

Roberta was not yet able to leave 
the hospital permanently. The skin 
grafting on the severely burned 
cheeks and neck and hands had 
been a tedious and meticulous op- 
eration. But Dr. Nelson said it 
would do Roberta no harm to 
leave the hospital for the dedica- 


tory ceremonies at the new house. 








FINDERS KEEPERS? 


WHAT WAS LOST 
AND WHERE 


A 1916 Ford— 
wrecked on a street 
and abandoned by 
robbers. 


By JANICE GREIDER 


WHO FOUND IT 
AND HOW 


Agnew, a member of 
the crowd at the 
scene. 


WHAT HE DID 


He had a mechanic repair the 
car and take it to Baker’s Ga- 
rage, to be stored until claimed. 





Two $50 bills—in a 
plain envelope in a 
bale of old paper in 


a paper mill. 


Ellen Quinn, an em- 
ployee, aged 16, 
found them at her 
work. 


She gave them to the owner of 
the mill, asking if they were 
genuine. 





A ‘‘Bearer’’ bond 
($1,000)—on the safe- 
ty vault floor of a 
bank. 


Pyle, a qustomer of 
the bank. 


He turned it over to the bank 
to be held for the owner. 








$165 in bank bills— 
in the lini of an 
old safe which “A” 
had bought. 





“B,” when he exam- 
ined the safe after 
“A” had left it with 
him for re-sale. 





He notified “A’s” agent. 











ROBERTA’S MIRACLE 


She looked so tiny standing on 
the platform flanked by Mayor 
Kennelly and Michael Sexton. She 
cut the wide ribbon that was around 
the gift house. She spoke into the 
microphone to the thousands who 
crowded around. 

“I can’t thank you enough for 
this home,” she said. 

Then she went into the house 
and sat on a sofa during the half 
hour of oratory and did not hear 
the praise -heaped upon her. She 
seemed oblivious of the throng on 
the outside and of the badge-wear- 
ing persons on the inside. LeRoy 
sat on the sofa snuggled up close 
to Roberta. LeRoy, only three, 


whom she pulled from under the 
kitchen table last February, as their 
home was burning. LeRoy showed 
her a little scar on his wrist, and 
she patted him gently. 

A middle-aged newspaper man 
said to me, “I’ve been on news- 
papers since I was a kid, and I’ve 
seen a lot. But Roberta’s miracle+ 
has got me. Roberta’s miracle of j 
love, I call it.” § 

And I can’t help thinking he de- 7 
scribed it well, because there were © 
really two miracles of love. Ro-} 
berta’s miracle—and the miracle of 
the men and women whose love for : 
a brave little “grownup” caused the 7 
Dream House to rise from ashes. 

= 





@ FINDERS KEEPERS? Not always. Generally the finder of a lost ar- 
ticle has title as against everyone but the true owner. With varia- 
tions in facts, however, court decisions also vary. Below are listed 
the facts in a few actual court cases involving lost property. Read 
the facts and check what you think the decision should be. In 
the last column you'll find the court’s decision and reasons. 


THE CONTROVERSY AROSE 
WHEN 


Agnew offered to pay storage 
and repair when owner did not 
appear, and Baker refused to 
give up car. 


0 


Yes. In assuming responsibility for the dis- 
posal of the car in the first place, Agnew ac- 
quired the rights of a finder of lost property. 
(Agnew v Baker—204 Ill. App. 56) 








The owner refused to return 
the money. 


Yes. The finder is entitled to lost property 
he has found on his employer's premises. 
(Bowen v Sullivan—62 Ind. 281) 





The owner did not appear and, 
after some time had elapsed, 
Pyle claimed the bond. 


No. The article was found in a private 
place, and the bank, therefore, holds it as 
agent or trustee for the true owner even 


though he is unknown. (Pyle v Springfield 
Marine Bank 330 Ill. App. 1) 








“A” demanded the money and 
“B” refused to give it to him. 





Yes. Plaintiff bought the safe but not the 
money, which was secreted in such a way as 
truly to be lost and, therefore, to belong to 
the finder. (Durfee v Jones—11 R. I. 588) 

















Another in PacEANt’s series of Yesterday's Headlines = 


| 


The Saga 
Of Sister Aimee 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Her escapades made headline history—even in the turbulent ’20s 








A Note on Carey McWilliams 


Carey McWilliams, lawyer and author, was Sister Aimee Mc- 
Pherson’s neighbor during most of her gaudy career in Los An- 
geles. His verdict that Sister was a genuine force for tolerance and 
brotherhood—as well as a tempestuous, oversexed and frustrated 
woman—may cause surprise, but it carries special authority. 








®@ THIS Is THE story of a sad lady. 
Aimee Semple McPherson. was most 
frequently characterized in her life- 
time as a gay and dynamic person. 
At different times and by a variety 
of observers, she was pictured as a 
misplaced queen of musical comedy ; 
a woman who “might have been a 
great actress” .(of course she was a 
great actress); a siren of “a mag- 
netism such as few women since 
Cleopatra have possessed.” But such 
notions are essentially false. She 
was lonely and sad, as only a person 
suddenly catapulted into the flood- 
light of unbearable fame can be 
lonely; indeed, as only a woman 
who has lost the talisman of per- 
sonal happiness, lost it far away and 


long ago, and tracks it endlessly 
through troubled dreams and cruel 
fantasies, can be sad. 

She was not particularly attrac- 
tive. Her features had “a certain 
heaviness”; the framework of her 
body was, by a slight but fatal mar- 
gin, too broad and angular; and 
her legs were of the stovepipe 
variety, a detail that distressed her 
keenly—she always wore long skirts 
to hide her ankles. She had a finely 
shaped head, abundant tawny hair, 
fine eyes, and a good skin, and these 
items, as one biographer wrote dur- 
ing her lifetime, “complete the list 
of her natural assets.” 

But not quite, for she possessed 
two additional “assets” of great po- 
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tency. One was her voice, a voice 
of range and power, which she had 
learned to use with rare skill. 

The other “asset” was an aston- 
ishing physical vitality, a little over- 
powering, to be sure, but charged 
with zest and bounce and brilliant 
tone. In a really beautiful woman, 
the vibrant voice, scaled not to the 
boudoir but the auditorium, and 
the insistent hyperthyroid vitality, 
would have been conspicuous in- 
congruities. But she was just suffi- 
ciently attractive, in an angular ro- 
bust way, to carry off the voice and 
the high personal magnetism. 

Here a paradox -must be noted. 
She suggested sex without being 
sexually attractive. While constantly 
emanating sex, she lacked the grace- 
ful presence, the subtlety of man- 
ner, the mysterious reticence of a 
real siren. But wherever she moved 
or stirred, sex was present, at least 
in its public aspects, its gross impli- 
cations; sex in headlines, sex ¢m- 
blazoned in marquee lights. 

She was born Aimee Elizabeth 
Kennedy—most probably in an ac- 
tual manger. The time, October 9, 
1890; the place, a small farm near 
Ingersoll, Ontario, Canada. 

When Aimee was “a little coun- 
try girl of 17 with tawny hair 
braided into a bun at the back of 
her neck and bedecked with a crisp, 
vivid bow that reached from ear to 
ear,” to use her own words, she fell 
in love with Robert Semple, an 
itinerant Pentecostal minister. 

After their marriage, the Semples 
did a stint of preaching in Chicago; 
visited Semple’s parents in England ; 
and then sailed for China as mis- 
sionaries. Not long after their ar- 
rival in China, Semple was stricken 
with “the dread Eastern fever” and 
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died in the English hospital on “the 
peak” at Hong Kong. One month 
after his death, Aimee gave birth 
to her first child, a girl. “I called 
her Roberta Star,” she wrote, “be- — 
cause she was my star of hope.” 
And hope she needed: a penniless 
19-year-old widow, alone in Hong 
Kong, with a child to support. A 
gift of $60 provided the burial and 
funeral expenses, and the China 
missions chipped in to buy her pas- 
sage back to the States. Coming 
home on the Empress of China, she 
conducted religious services for the 
passengers, who in turn collected a 
purse to buy her ticket home. 

Returned to New York and 
“simply besieged with a restless 
loneliness,” she married again, this 
time Harold McPherson, a grocery 
clerk, by whom she had another 
child, Rolf McPherson. 

In 1921 a divorce action was 
filed by McPherson; the charge, de- 
sertion. An embittered man, Mc- 
Pherson complained of Aimee’s 
“dual personality.” She had love 
for all the world under the big tent 
of the revival meetings, he said, but 
“wildcat habits” in the home. 

The incident that started Aimee 
on her way to achieving the unique 
distinction of being “the world’s 
most pulchritudinous evangelist” 
occurred in Canada, when she re- 
ceived a “call” to conduct a series 
of revival meetings in a neighboring 
town. Sensing the necessity of using 
novel tactics to attract crowds, she 
did not, as her biographer reports, 
“call to the public to come to her 
revival meetings.” On the contrary, 
she “stood on a chair at the street 
corner, motionless, silent, rigidly 
erect, with closed eyes and lifted 
arms—praying.” Soon a crowd 





THE SAGA OF SISTER AIMEE 


gathered about this strange figure 
of a woman entranced, whispering, 
murmuring, speculating. Once the 
crowd had reached the right pro- 
portion, Aimee’s eyes suddenly 
snapped open and she shouted: 
“Quick! Follow me!” and away 
she raced to the revival hall with 
the crowd in hot pursuit. When the 
last straggler was in the hall, the vi- 
brant contralto voice commanded: 
“Shut the doors: don’t let anyone 
out!” 

Following this successful venture 
in soul-saving, Aimee set forth on 
her own, lugging the children along, 
with Ma Kennedy in charge of 
collections. Their worldly posses- 
sions, at this time, consisted of the 
usual paraphernalia of traveling 
evangelists: a car and a tent. In ad- 
dition to preaching, Aimee drove 
the car, looked after the children, 
and staked out the tent. 

It was in these years that she for- 
mulated her Foursquare Gospel 
creed: the literal infallibility of the 
Bible ; conversion; physical healings 
by religious means; and the per- 
sonal return of Jesus Christ to this 
earth. But it was a great outdoor 
meeting in the Organ Pavilion at 
Balboa Park in San Diego that 
really lifted Aimee out of the mill- 
run of small-time evangelists into 
the big money. Attended by 30,000 
people, this meeting was sponsored 
by the San Diego churches, with 
two rows of ministers seated on the 
platform with Sister. 

It was at this meeting that her 
first sensational “miracles” were 
performed. When a middle-aged 
paralytic rose from her wheel chair 
and took a few stumbling steps, San 
Diego’s legion of incurables, its sick 
and ailing, started for the platform. 


“On they came,” wrote Aimee, 
“hobbling up the steps with their 
crutches,” as a surge of hysteria 
gripped the vast audience. 

After this sensational meeting in 
San Diego, her fame spread quickly 
throughout the Pacific Coast, the 
West, and the Middle West, a fame 
which she immediately exploited by 
a series of overflowing revival meet- 
ings. At the end of this tour Aimee 
decided to return to Los Angeles 
and found a _ church—nay, a 
temple! Why travel senselessly 
about the country, she reasoned, 
when a co-operating providence 
had gathered in one city a rich 
sample of “the folks” who were 
eager to receive her message? 

On January 1, 1923, Angelus 
Temple, by the rushes of Echo Park 
Lake, was officially opened in Los 
Angeles. While trumpeters blared, 
Aimee pulled the strings that un- 
veiled an electrically illuminated, 
rotating cross atop the Temple that 
could be seen at night for a dis- 
tance of 50 miles. An incredibly 
ugly structure, the Temple, and 
Sister’s rococo residence, adjoining 
it, were supposed to have cost $1,- 
500,000. The Temple itself eventu- 
ally came to include an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 5,000, a 
$75,000 broadcasting station, a 
great commissary, a_ theological 
seminary with hundreds of “stu- 
dents,” a vast organ, a collection of 
costumes for Aimee and her choir 
which would do credit to a motion- 
picture studio, a‘ “Cradle Roll 
Chapel” for babies, and a “Miracle 
Room” filled with hundreds of dis- 
carded crutches, wheel chairs, 
and artificial aids of all kinds. 

She completely abjured the hell- 
fire techniques of old-style evange- 
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lism. At one of her early meetings 
in Florida, an assistant had shouted 
to an_ indifferent bystander: 
“Brother, do you know that you are 
on the way to perdition?” Annoyed 
by this remark, Aimee later told 
him: “Even if it were true, that is 
not the way to win souls to Christ.” 
She reveled in love and happiness. 
She invited the folks to feel at 
home, to relax, to have a good time. 
She released their minds from 
frightful visions of eternal damna- 
tion. Instead, she gave them 
“flowers, music, golden trumpets, 
red robes, angels, incense, nonsense 
and sex appeal.” * 

But in the midst of all this ever- 
mounting ease, security, and pres- 
tige, Aimee began to feel a return 
of the old sadness. “It isn’t all a 
bed of roses,” she said, “this thing 
of being in a high place as a leader. 
Sometimes I wish I didn’t have to 
carry on the Lord’s work in such a 
conspicuous capacity.” In 1926 she 
was 36 years old; Robert Semple 
was a memory; and she had been 
divorced from McPherson for five 
long years. The great drama was 
about to unfold. Throughout her 
life she had fought off “the blues,” 
as she said, by whistling or singing 
the hymn with the refrain that goes 
“sunlight, sunlight in my soul to- 
day.” Now a new sunlight, the sun- 
light of a new love, was to flood her 
soul. 

It was in 1925 that Sister Aimee 
first heard the voice from the radio 
control room in the tower of the 
Temple, a cultivated, soothing, 
sympathetic voice that said: “You 
sound as though you were tired to- 
night, Mrs. McPherson,” or “You 
have done splendidly tonight.” The 
voice was that of Kenneth G. Or- 
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miston, the Temple’s radio opera- 


‘tor. Not a member of the Four- 


square cult, Ormiston was a man of 
some sophistication and _intelli- 
gence. Unfortunately, he was mar- 
ried. But marriage for Sister was 
out of the question anyway since 
she was publicly and irrevocably 
committed to the doctrine that di- 
vorced persons should not remarry 
as long as the other spouse lived. 

In a matter of weeks the Temple 
buzzed with gossip that Sister was 
engaging in indiscreet conversations . 
on the radio with the man in the 
tower and spending an inordinate 
amount of time in his office. What 
the Temple minions did not know, 
but probably suspected, was that 
night after night a car drove up to 
the Temple residence, blinked its 
light to a waiting figure on the bal- 
cony, paused for a moment, and 
drove on. A year later they were to 
hear Agnes Callahan, a maid at the 
Ambassador Hotel, testify that, in 
the latter part of 1925, Sister Mc- 
Pherson had occupied a room at 
the Ambassador on six occasions 
and that “every day Mrs. McPher- 
son came in” Ormiston was seen 
entering her room. Not that this 
testimony shook their belief in the 
purity of Sister’s intentions, which, 
in their eyes, remained angelic. 

In May, 1926, Sister began to 
lay the foundation, psychological 
and metaphysical, for her subse- 
quent disappearance. Affecting an 
air of sadness and foreboding, she 
would occasionally preface her ser- 
mons with such remarks as “When 
I am gone,” “If I should die soon,” 
and “I may not be with you 
always.” On May 6 she cabled a 
minister in England asking him to 
substitute for her at the Temple. 
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In the early afternoon of May 18, 
Aimee drove not to Carmel but to 
the beach at Venice near Los An- 
geles, accompanied by her faithful 
secretary, Emma Schaeffer. A 
strong and sturdy swimmer, Aimee 
donned a green bathing suit in a 
room at the Ocean View Hotel and 
sauntered out to a beach tent near 
the shore. For a time she sat in the 
tent, working on notes for a sermon 
to be delivered the following Sun- 
day on the perennial subject of 
“Lightness and Darkness.” After 
working for a time on the sermon, 
Sister dispatched Miss Schaeffer on 
an inconsequential errand. But 
when Miss Schaeffer returned she 
found the tent deserted. By late 
afternoon the extras were out: Sis- 
ter McPherson had disappeared! 
Thousands of people gathered 
about the Temple to hear Mother 
Kennedy sorrowfully proclaim: 
“She is with Jesus—Pray for her!” 
while additional thousands milled 
around the Ocean View Hotel in 
Venice and scanned the ocean for 
signs and portents. 

During the succeeding 32 days 
armies of the faithful kept a night 
and day vigil at the Temple and at 
the beach, where they built bon- 
fires, wept, prayed, moaned, and 
sang hymns. Patrols were sent up 
and down the beach; airplanes 
swept low over the waters; and 
deep-sea divers prowled the ocean 
floor, looking for the body of a 
marathon swimmer in a green bath- 
ing suit. 

On May 27 the name of Ormis- 
ton was, for the first time, men- 
tioned in the front-page stories de- 
voted to Sister’s disappearance. The 
city gasped when it learned that 
Ormiston had left his position at 


the Temple and that Ormiston’s 
wife had reported him as “missing” 
to the Sheriff's office. The day after 
his name was first mentioned in the 
news, Ormiston nonchalantly re- 
appeared in Los Angeles, visited 
the “search” headquarters- which 
Mother Kennedy had established 
at the beach, and answered a few 
meaningless questions put to him 
by a detective. 

It is quite apparent that up to 
this point Aimee thoroughly in- 
tended to disappear, not momen- 
tarily but permanently. Permanent 
disappearance was, in truth, the 
only solution to an otherwise in- 
soluble dilemma. 

But once her name was publicly 
linked with that of Ormiston, the 
illusory nature of this childish, love- 
blind fancy was quickly demon- 
strated. Now, to preserve the myth 
in which 30,000 people believed, a 
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reappearance became as essential ~ 


as the original disappearance. 


At HALF-PAST one o’clock on the 


morning of June 23, Sister Aimee ~ 


stumbled out of the dark to knock 


at the door of a cottage in Agua © 
Prieta, across the U. S.-Mexican — 


border from Douglas, Arizona. 


Sister Aimee’s reappearance in | 


Douglas, with her fanciful account 
of the kidnapers “Rose” and 
“Steve” and “Jake,” was one of the 
most sensational news stories of the 
1920’s. It hit the front page in 
almost every newspaper in the 
world. Over a hundred thousand 
words of copy were filed by re- 
porters from Douglas in a single 
day. Submitting to a mass interview 
in her hospital room in Douglas, 
she said: “Why should I disappear? 
To rest? I was not tired. Amnesia? 
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I never suffered that. Publicity? 
That is absurd. Love—” and here 
Sister Aimee broke into gales of 
laughter. 

Returning to Los Angeles in a 
private car, she was accorded a 
thunderous, an historic welcome. 
Not even the visits of Woodrow 
Wilson, William Howard Taft, and 
the King of Belgium had occa- 
sioned such a reception. Thirty 
thousand people thronged the sta- 
tion when she arrived. Seated in a 
wicker chair decked with flowers, 
she was carried from the train 
through the lane of flowers to a 
rose-draped automobile. A white- 
robed Temple band led the proces- 
sion through streets on which a 
hundred thousand Angelenos had 
gathered to welcome her. 

In this slapstick version of the 
Great Myth, the sequence was re- 
versed: the Resurrection preceded 
the Crucifixion. Indeed, the cruci- 
fixion might never have occurred 
had not Aimee fatefully taken the 
initiative and sought complete civic 
vindication. 

Over the radio and in statements 
to the press, she kept badgering the 
authorities to quit stalling and 
produce the “kidnapers.” And 
when the grand jury reported on 
July 20 that evidence was lacking 
upon which anyone could be in- 
dicted, the folly of her boldness was 
exposed, and the crucifixion swiftly 
ensued. 

Two days after the grand jury 
filed its report, the newspapers be- 
gan to tell of a “love nest” in Car- 
mel where she had spent her “dis- 
appearance.” Four credible wit- 
nesses positively identified Sister 
Aimee as a “Mrs. McIntyre” who 
had occupied a cottage with Or- 
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miston- in May. Books left in the 
cottage when the “MclIntyres” 
made their hasty exit contained 
passages quoted in some of Aimee’s 
sermons, and a grocery slip was 
discovered with a signature identi- 
fied as being in her handwriting. At 
this point, Ormiston, still playing 
hide-and-seek with the police, re- 
sponded to a public appeal from 
Aimee by forwarding an affidavit 
in which he admitted having rented 
the cottage in Carmel, but stated 
that Mrs. McPherson was “en- 
tirely innocent” and referred to the 
lady of the cottage as “Miss X.” 
When this document was published, 
a highly neurotic character sud- 
denly appeared on the scene and 
contended that her sister had been 
the mysterious Miss X. 

Grasping blindly at these seem- 
ing corroborations of her story, 
Aimee once again insisted upon 
vindication. However, the strange 
character turned out to be a lady 
wanted by the police on numerous 
bad-check charges and her story was 
exposed as a crazy hoax. The Dis- 
trict Attorney was now compelled, 
by pressure of opinion, to placé the 
whole matter once again before the 
grand jury, and, as a consequence, 
a criminal complaint was filed on 
September 17 charging Aimee, and 
others, with a conspiracy to ob- 
struct justice. The preliminary 
hearing on this complaint, which 
consumed two months, was a feast 
of scandal for the public and the 
press. Special seats had to be built 
to accommodate the tongue-wag- 
ging hordes that lined the corridors, 
bringing their breakfasts and 
lunches in paper bags. 

During the course of the trial, 
the more the evidence mounted 
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against Aimee, the more stoutly she 
maintained her innocence; and the 
more the case went against her, the 
louder her followers prayed and 
the more they contributed. 

Toward the finale, the prosecu- 
tion had begun to make a damning 
case. A parade of witnesses identi- 
fied her as the Mrs. McIntyre of 
the Carmel “love nest”; chamber- 
maids and house detectives placed 
Ormiston in her hotel rooms at spe- 
cific dates and times. The fake lady 
who had come forward to corrobo- 
rate Ormiston’s affidavit confessed 
that Sister had given her money 
and “gone over” her story with her. 
And then, on December 17, Ormis- 
ton himself was finally run down in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. It now 
seemed as though the long and 
eagerly awaited confessions would 
soon be made. 

But on January 4, 1927, District 
Attorney Keyes suddenly moved to 
dismiss the case of the People v. 
Aimee Semple McPherson. That he 
was later convicted of corruption in 
office may throw some light on his 
action (the rumor still persists in 
Los Angeles that a thirty-thousand- 
dollar payoff was involved) 

As soon as the case against her 
was dismissed, Sister departed on a 
national “rehabilitation tour.” 
Visiting 22 cities, she gave a lecture 
(not a sermon) on “The Story of 
My Life,” with paid admissions 
only. Much to her surprise, the tour 
seriously misfired. Somehow Sister 
McPherson was now just “Aimee” ; 
the onetime miracle worker had 
been replaced by a woman of some 
notoriety. In cities where she had 
scored some of her greatest evan- 
gelical triumphs, she was greeted 
with relative indifference. 


In 1928 she went on another 
European tour, but no more in 
Europe than in America could she 
rekindle the old sparks of interest. 
Then she decided to promote a cru- 
sade to the Holy Land in a spe- 
cially chartered liner; but only a 
hundred followers assembled in 
New York for the voyage. ; 

At this point in her career, 7 
Aimee, now 40, again fell in love. © 

When she first met Dave Hut- © 
ton, as she later said, “my heart 
wanted companionship. I wanted a ~ 
man—a husband. Every normal 7 
woman wants a mate.” . 

But,,alas! two days after their — 
marriage, Hutton was sued by an- © 
other woman for two hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ “heart balm.” She ~ 
went to Europe to escape the deri- © 
sive howls of the Los Angeles press, 
and a year or so later, Hutton was © 
granted a decree of divorce. 

That Aimee’s career was now — 
hopelessly disorganized is best indi- — 
cated by the interminable lawsuits — 
in which she became involved. In 
the 20 years prior to her death, she © 
was sued in the courts of Los An- 
geles 55 times, with most of these 
suits being filed after her separation 
from Hutton. Included in the ac- 
tions were suits for unpaid bills, 
broken contracts, overdue promis- 
sory notes, false arrest, malicious 
prosecution, slander and other 
charges. 

During her last years Aimee con- 
tinued to dazzle the community on 
occasion. One of the last official 
“welcome homes” occurred in 1939, 
when she was greeted by bands, and 
thousands of followers. 

Stepping frora a train and carry- 
ing a bouquet of six dozen American 
Beauty roses in one hand and a bird 
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in a gilded cage in the other, she 
was attired in a form-fitting white 
silk suit, with hat, veil, gloves and 
scarf of fuchsia. 


On THE EVENING of September 
26, 1944, Sister Aimee left the Ho- 
tel Leamington in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, in a horse-drawn buggy to 
speak to an audience of 10,000 
people in the municipal auditorium, 
the first meeting of a projected 
“magic carpet crusade.” The topic 
of her sermon that night was “The 
Story of My Life,” a favorite sub- 
ject, one that she had used hun- 
dreds of times in the years from 
1923 to 1944. The following morn- 
ing, Sister was found unconscious 
in her hotel room, and she died 
later in the day. There were cir- 
cumstances that indicated that she 
might have taken her own life. An 
autopsy was ordered after a bottle 
containing 20 sleeping capsules was 
found in her handbag. The bottle 
was about half full, and several 
capsules were scattered about the 
floor beside her bed. A coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict that her 
death had been caused “by shock 
and respiratory failure due to an 
overdose of barbital Compound and 
a kidney ailment.” 

Assembled in Angelus Temple to 
bid Sister farewell on her “magic 
carpet” ascent to eternal glory, the 
faithful remnant sang “In the 
Sweet Bye and Bye,” marveled at 
the title of her sermon for the fol- 
lowing Sunday (“Going My 
Way”), and stoutly maintained 
that Sister would soon be resur- 
rected. Throughout the day of Sep- 
tember 29 ten thousand of them 
filed into the Temple and sorrow- 
fully made their way to the plat- 


form to gaze at Sister in a bronze 
casket quilted with white silk and 
satin and splashed with roses and 
gardenias. For her last appearance 
on the platform of Angelus Temple, 
Sister was attired in the white robe 
and blue cap—the famous Ad- 
miral’s costume—of the Foursquare 
faith. Her hands were folded over 
a Bible, which was opened, and a 
corsage of gardenias and red roses 
draped her shoulder. 

The shrewdly appraising eyes of 
the cemetery officials estimated that 
$50,000 had been spent on flowers, 
$10,000 on orchids alone. 

“Today,” said Dr. Howard P. 
Courtney of Angelus Temple, “we 
are here to commemorate the step- 
ping up of a country girl into God’s 
Hall of Fame.” 

Sister’s stepping up to glory was, 
indeed, the culmination of an ex- 
traordinary career. A woman who 
could arouse such love and devo- 
tion and blind loyalty in the hearts 
of thousands of little people pos- 
sessed qualities that perhaps justi- 
fied certification to God’s Hall of 
Fame. She believed, with all her 
heart, in goodness and kindness, 
and before this fact all else was 
meaningless. There was not a trace 
of sn ty in this woman. She 
conducted no “vice crusades,” en- 
gaged in no snooping, and baited 
no radicals. She was, as a Los An- 
geles newspaperman once said, 
“neither a political hellcat nor a 
scandalmonger.” It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Los Angeles has 
already to miss Sister Aimee 
and to wish that she were back at 
the Temple, chasing the Devil 
around with a pitchfork, calling the 
lonely to love in her unforgettable 
voice. ae 
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PAGEANT CLEANS 
THE ATC 


® THIS MONTH WE'VE DECIDED to straighten up that attic, and we are 
asking you to-give us a hand. The first thing we find is an old-fashioned 
gramophone and a pile of records from ’way back. The labels are pretty 
worn, so we'll play the song and you guess what it is and who made it 
famous—or vice versa. Match up the two lists below, and then check your 
memory of these “disc-ards” on Page 103. 
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. Maurice Chevalier 


Pat Rooney 


. Al Jolson 


Anna Held 
Eddie Foy 
Chaun Olcott 


. Sophie Tucker 


Lew Dockstader 


. Ed Morton 


. Ted Lewis 

. Eva Tanguay 

. Eddie Center 

. Nancy Carroll 

. George’ M. Cohan 
. Fanny Brice 

. Honeyboy Evans 
. George Olsen 

. Nick Lucas 


. Rudy Vallee 
. Kate Smith 


cee mPpor Ber... mean op 


If You Knew Susie 


. Tip Toe —— the Tulips 
ys 


Some of These 
My Mammy 


. Preacher and the Bear 


My Man 
Springtime in the Rockies 
When My Baby Smiles at Me 


. Sidewalks of New York 
. Ireland Must Be Heaven 


Three Little Words 
Ida 


Louise 
Everybody Works but Father FoF” 
I Just Can’t Make My Eyes Behave 
Stein Song 

We'd Make a Peach of a Pair 

I Don't Care 

He Goes t6 Church on Sunday 


. The Yankee Doodle Boy 





Dust Catchers 


® Attics can collect a lot of junk. Pacganrt attic is no different from 
the others except that we’ve found the most outlandish and impossible 
things you'll ever see. We don’t even know what they are. Here are pic- 
tures of them. Can you match them with the names? Answers are on 
Page 103. 


1. Samovar 5. Stereoscope 9. Handmill 
2. Sextant 6. Virgi 10. Sconce 

3. Blunderbuss 7. Tankard 11. Anvil 

4. Alembic 8. Crossbow 12. Bellows 








Father Time's Scrapbeak 


® Here is a scrapbook of newspaper clippings of memorable historical 
events. Some of the clippings, however, have come loose and fallen out 
of the book. 

Each page of the scrapbook has the name of the newspaper and the 
year from which the clipping was taken. See if you can put the clippings 
back where they belong. Here in the left hand column are the headlines; 
match them with the newspapers and the dates on the right. You 
will find the proper matching on Page 103. 
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. KING JOHN SIGNS MAGNA CARTA 
. WRIGHT BROTHERS FLY 
- MOHAMMED FLEES TO MEDINA 
. ROBERT BRUCE DEFEATS ENGLISH 
5. BURR KILLS HAMILTON IN DUEL 
. JEANNE D'ARC BURNED AT STAKE 
. LIGHT BRIGADE MEETS DISASTER 
. GLOBE THEATRE COMPLETED 
. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS ASSASSINATED 
. CHARLEMAGNE CROWNED EMPEROR 
- RED CROSS ORGANIZED 
- MARCO POLO SETS OUT FOR CHINA 
. LUTHFR ATTACKS PAPAL SALE OF INDULCGENCES 
. GUNPOWDER PLOT DISCOVERED 
. NAPOLEON DIES 
. CONSTANTINE BAPTIZED ON DEATH BED 
. POPE APPEALS FOR CRUSADERS 
. BASTILLE FALLS 
. MCKINLEY ASSASSINATED 
. LADY GODIVA RIDES IN NUDE 
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. Constantinople Sun (337) 
. Mecca Monitor (622) 
. Roman Spectator (800) 


Coventry Dispatch (1040) 
Clermont Courier (1094) 
Runnymede Record (1215) 
Venice Register (1271) 
Bannockburn Bugle (1314) 


. Rouen Register (1431) 


Wittenburg News (1517) 
Southwark Journal (1599) 
London Daily (1605 
Lutzen Leader (1632) 

Paris Press (1789) 
Weehawken Sentinel (1804) 
St. Helena Star (1821) 
Balaklava Gazette (1854) 
Geneva Guardian (1864) 
Buffalo Tribune (1901) 


. Kitty Hawk Herald (1903) 





Cupid’s Cerner 


® What’s an attic without love letters? It wouldn’t be ethical to read 
them, but let’s just glance at the names on the envelopes. 

In the left-hand column are all the letters addressed to famous Romeos ; 
in the right, their corresponding Juliets. See if you can pair them off 
as well as Cupid did, and check with the proper answers below. 


. Guinevere a7 Q 
" Delilah GOS 
Eurydice ‘ 
Beatrice 
Esther 
Chloe 
Heloise - 
Cathy 
. Wally 
Constance 
Rowena 
Ophelia 
. Evangeline 
Maid Marian 
Isolde 
. Nicolette 
Mimi 

oan 

izabeth 

. Ramona 


. Abelard 

. Robin Hood 
Dante 
Darcy 
Orpheus 
Hamlet 
Daphnis 

. Tristan 

. Samson 

. Ivanhoe 

. Rudolph 

. Heathcliff 
. Alessandro 
. Aucassin 

. Ben Hur 

. Darby 

. Lancelot 

. DA an 
. Gabrie 

. Edward 


l 
2 
$. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 
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Father Time's Tsp Dust Catchers 
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Our Family 


Board of Directors 


BY JOHN C. DRAKE 


Children, parents and grandparents all behave under this system 


= “| GOT SOMETHING to bring up, 
Kay. I mean, Madam Chairman.” 
This is 12-year-old Bill talking, legs 
and body twisted around his chair 
in limber, pre-adolescent style. 
Kay, eight, stares out the window 
as though in deepest thought. Then, 


in measured tones, heaped with in- 


nocent dignity: “Billy has the floor.” 


Bill chews his lower lip and 
tongues the orthodontal braces that 
are the current bane of his existence. 

“Well,” he starts slowly, “I been 
noticing how a lot of the guys have 
B-B guns. I could have a lot of fun 
with one, too. ‘I could learn to shoot 
real well and keep that squirrel out 
of the attic.” Then he gets into 














gear for his normal conversational 
speed, ,pouring out a torrent of 


syllables. “They only cost $4.95. 
Walter’s got em, down at the bi- 
cycle shop. I looked at one today, 
in the window, and then I just hap- 
pened to go in and ask about it. I’d 
be plenty careful. Walter says you 
got to be careful with any kind of 


Thoughtful silence for a moment. 
Our blond chairman eyes each in 
turn. “Does anybody else want to 
say something about this?” she in- 
quires. 

Grandfather, known to the kids 
as “Will R.,” speaks. He describes 
a boy back in his hometown in 
Kansas and what happened over 
careless handling of a gun. The 
boy lost an eye. Will R. concludes 
that guns are pretty dangerous. 

Grandmother (Mama Katy is her 
family name) mentions the many 


small children who play in our alley 
and wander through the gate into 
the yard without warning. : 
she poiats out, would be a source of 
possible accidents, no matter how 
careful Bill might be. 

“Some of the children are little 
and wouldn’t be watching out,” 
says Kay. 

Mother (Jo) digs into the past 
for a telling point. “Bill,” she says, 
after addressing the Chair properly, 
“your Uncle George gave you a bi- 
cycle a year ago—and you haven’t 
even tried to learn to ride it. Now 
why spend more money on some- 
thing to accumulate rust in the base- 
ment, like the bicycle?” It is easy 
to see the point has struck home. 

Bill tongues the braces and drums 
with his fingers. The “defendant” 
is feeling the need of a good lawyer 
right about now. But his quick mind 
is not long on the defensive. “Do 
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you mean—if I start riding my bike, 
I can have my B-B gun?” 

This takes the adult members by 
surprise, but because it has all the 
elements of a fair proposition, the 
discussion is short and to the point. 
Mother offers the motion: “Madam 
Chairman, I move that if Bill learns 
to ride his bike this summer, he be 
given a B-B gun for Christmas.” 

The motion is duly seconded and 
passed unanimously. As often hap- 
pens, the objectors, having made 
their points, go along with the ma- 
jority in the interest of unanimity 
and fairness. Bill is quite happy 
until he remembers how long it is 
till Christmas—but he makes no ob- 
jections. The Board has made its 
decision. 

We adjourn our meeting and Bill 
goes to the basement to begin clean- 
ing rust from his bike. He adds oil 
here and there and pumps up the 
tires. The next day he is riding. In 
a week he can turn ayound in our 
alley, and in two weeks he is riding 
everywhere, doing errands for the 
family, speeding along with “no 
hands” and mounting on the run. 

At Christmas, Bill received a B-B 
gun—and no one has been hurt by 
it. He’s had a lot of fun and learned 
the basic principles of straight shoot- 
ing. 

And that’s the Drake Family 
Board of Directors. What began as 
an experiment in smoothing out 
family relationships has accom- 
plished this and a second objective: 
discipline that has proven pleas- 
anter and more effective than any 
other method. It is trouble-free, 
simple to install, and extremely edu- 
cational for adults. 

There is little limitation on the 
type of debate at our Board meet- 
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ings. By agreement, Jo and I avoid 
discussions of family finances, be- 
cause usually children see financial 
matters only in terms of the present, 
and do not comprehend borrowing, 
mortgages, payment of interest and 
so on. They seem to accept a gen- 
eral statement such as: “Our house 
costs so much we cannot afford to 
buy a television set now.” 

Also, Jo and I have an under- 
standing that we will yield to each 
other rather than argue, because of 
a long-standing policy of not quar- 
reling in front of the youngsters for 
any reason. 

Gallstones really started our 
Family Board; they sent Will R. to 
the hospital where he had a lot of 
time to think. One of the major 
results was this Family Board plan, 
which he felt would be good train- 
ing for the youngsters. When we 
joined forces with Jo’s parents in 
1944, we realized many problems 
would arise with three generations 
living in the same household, so we 
all welcomed any idea that might re- 
move a little tension and solve some 
difficulties. 

After Will R. got home from the 
hospital and family routine had 
been re-established, we held the first 
historic meeting of the Drake Family 
Board of Directors. Kay was five, 
Bill nine. I explained the general 
idea to the youngsters. Gradually 
the kids perceived that here was one 


.time they were on equal footing 


with adults. They had a voice and 
a vote. It dawned on them they 
could speak right out in these meet- 
ings, without fear of punishment. 
The first open discussions turned 
on their complaints against each 
other—a new method of tattling. 
This had the effect of reducing the 
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number of open fights and quarrels, 
for they began saving their “differ- 
ences” for the Board. And in what 
often turned out to be laughing dis- 
cussion, they usually got over the 
injury to pride or person that had 
caused the trouble. This was the 
first healthy sign we saw in our 
fledgling Board of Directors. 

The second good sign was the 
way the Board’s calm decisions al- 
ways seemed automatically to have 
the weight of law. No policing has 
ever been necessary. 

Jo and I believe the main reason 
for its success is the complete fair- 
ness of the Board. Where a parent 
confronted with a situation might 
make a snap decision, we tend to 
think carefully before we issue an 
opinion before the Board. I am pos- 
itive our general family regulations 
are more intelligent than before. 
Certainly they command greater re- 
spect and obedience. Too, the Board 
is not merely an agency of correc- 
tion—it also approves and com- 
mends. Some meetings have con- 
sisted only of an interchange of com- 
pliments. 

Some of the countless matters to 
come before the Board in our four 
years of mectings (held every two 
weeks). have been: vacation plans, 
the purchase of a home with at- 
tendant economies, the need for 
keeping out of flower beds, division 
of yard work, cleaning bedrooms, 
keeping the lavatory clean. ° 

Bill’s objections to attending Sun- 
day School got full hearings twice. 
We have also discussed the practice 
of feeding the dog from the table, 
the color and general plan of dec- 
oration for various rooms, the habit 
of tossing coats and books on the 
front hall desk instead of putting 


them where they ought to be. 

The vacation discussion came up 
when we received notice that our 
rented house was for sale. We had 
to find another to rent, or else buy. 
It soon became evident that there 
were no rentals available in the re- 
gion where we lived. We took this 
matter up at the Board meeting and 
all agreed we wanted to stay in the) 
same neighborhood. Hence, the de- 
cision not to look for rental prop-” 
erty elsewhere—but to buy in the! 
region where we lived. 

In making this decision to buy a 
house, we knew our planned vaca-— 
tion trip was out. As a result our 
relatives in Kansas City invited the 
kids to come and spend a month 
with them. But this did not seem” 
entirely fair to Bill, who felt he 
would be the “parent” on the trip 
down and back, and wouldn’t get’ 
to have much fun. So someone sug- 
gested that the youngsters go sep- 
arately. This was approved by the” 
Board as meaning more of a real 
vacation to both of them. 

The yard-work discussion goes’ 
back to the beginning. The chil-— 
dren were not involved. Both Will” 
R. and Dad had been working as 
they took a notion, without any set 
responsibility. There was no argu- 
ment—just a need for an agreed- 
upon plan. The plan suggested by 
Jo was that Will work the backyard 
and Dad the front yard. This was 
approved and worked out quite sat- 
isfactorily. 

Such matters as cleaning bed- 
rooms and keeping the lavatory 
clean are not true Board decisions. 
In both of these Jo brought up the 
problem: the extra work incurred 
for her by the failure of others to do 
their share. Result: all members of 
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the family agreed to do their best 
to keep their bedrooms straightened 
up and to try to leave the lavatory 
as clean as they found it. 

The discussion of Bill attending 
Sunday School resulted from his 
statement it was dull and boring 
(he’d had several changes of teach- 
ers which broke continuity of les- 
sons and so on) and that he didn’t 
think it did him any good to go. The 
Board members all felt he should 
try it out longer before quitting and 
this was the first decision. It came 
up six months or so later, with Bill 
still feeling it was somewhat boring 
and uninteresting and the Board 
decision then was that, if he pre- 
ferred, Bill could attend church 
services instead of Sunday School. 
He has done so in part. 

The Board’s findings and direc- 
tives bring an intent to obey never 
noticed after purely parental orders. 
We have been amazed at the way 
the youngsters follow through on 
what the Board decides. Actually, 
they have had to remind the adults 
of a decision much more often than 
we have had to remind them. 

Don’t think the grown-ups don’t 


' come in for their share of healthy 
| criticism. I well remember one early 


meeting, when the kids declared 
their unwillingness to abide by 
Mother’s instructions to keep elbows 
off table while eating, so long as Dad 
continued his lunch-counter slump 
at every meal. 

Bedtime hours for Bill and Kay, 
size of the children’s respective al- 
lowances, what chores belong to 
whom—all these have come before 
our Board. 

Bill argued he should be allowed 
to stay up later because he is four 
and a half years older than Kay. 
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Kay objected to having to go to bed 
first just on general principles. The 
Board felt Bill was entitled to a little 
extra privilege as a result of being 
older and so his bedtime was set at 
9:30 and Kay’s at 8:30. The ques- 
tion of allowances has come up three 
times. About four years ago, Bill 
was getting a small allowance and 
Kay wanted one. The Board agreed 
this was fair. Subsequently, the 
youngsters felt a raise was due them 
and it was granted, with the allow- 
ances set at $1.25 for Bill and $.75 
for Kay. This was a little over a 


Recently, there was more agita- 
tion for a raise; the Board discussed 
it, pointed out there had been no 
increase in family income and a 
great increase in expense with the 
purchase of a house, and finally all 
members, including Bill and Kay, 
voted in favor of leaving the allow- 
ance as it is, with the understanding 
the subject will be re-opened if Dad 
gets an increase in salary. 

Kay’s Sunday School teacher 
taught a simple little “grace” to say 
before meals. Kay asked the Board 
why we didn’t ever say grace at 
mealtimes. The Board decided it 
was a good idea. Now, at each eve- 

ning meal, some member of the 
family volunteers to return thanks— 
Kay most often. Kay’s prayers are 
poems, Bill often works in original 
thoughts about underfed European 
children and the like. We suspect 
that God listens more willingly to 
their simple, straight-forward pray- 
ers than to our stereotyped adult 
utterances. 

As time passes by, we find the 
—_ ro 7B less and less action of 

cong oo nature. More and 


talk is constructive, deal- 





OUR FAMILY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ing with plans for family and home. 
A month before Christmas, we de- 
cided to burn a Christmas candle 
one inch each night, so we could 
actually see Christmas getting 
closer. We discussed Bill’s recent 
entrance into Boy Scouts and 
whether or not Dad should get on 
the troop committee. Also we find 
these discussions a prolific source of 
information about how our young- 
sters—and their friends—are think- 


Recently, we have noticed an- 
other effect of the Board. When one 
of the children wants to eat dinner 
in the yard or take in a movie, in- 
stead of shouting out his wishes or 
demands, he waits till most of the 
family is together and then takes a 
sort of straw vote. The basic idea of 
democracy in action seems to have 
taken hold. 

Let me not give the idea that our 
family life has reached a state of 
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perfection. Neither our children 
nor their parents have sprouted 
wings or grown haloes. We’re still 
people, and le have arguments, 
problems, rifts and other difficulties. 
But -this siento democratic proc- 
ess, this small-scale “town meeting” 
has certainly made our problems 
easier to work out, pleasanter for all 
concerned. 

So, if you are having aoe at 
your house involving family rela- 
tionships or discipline, let me naa 
mend a Family Board of Directors. _ 
It is one of the easiest things in the” 
world to do, after you swallow your 
parental and personal pride and 
admit to yourself that youngsters” 
have some sense, too. We're all 
completely sold on this novel 
method for child discipline, for im- 
proving family relationships and for 

to children. 

And besides that, it’s a lot of 
fun. ase 





@ HE HAD MoveD into a new neighborhood, and on the first day in the near- 
est restaurant he ordered whole wheat bread with his dinner. The waitress 
served him white. The second day he ordered whole wheat and again 
she brought white. 

This continued for a week. Finally he decided that the only way to get 
what he wished was to order the opposite. So next time he added: 

“And bring white bread with it.” 

“But,” said the waitress with lifted eyebrows, 
who always orders whole wheat?” 


@ A MAN wit a very low voice walked up to a lunch counter. “Rice pud- 
ding,” he said to the counterman. 
“What's that again? I’m hard of hearing,” said the counterman. 
“Rice pudding.” 
The counterman looked bewildered. A truck driver at the other end of 
the counter became annoyed. “The guy wants rice pudding!” he yelled. 
The counterman moved down to that end. “Did you call me?” 
“Yeah,” bellowed the truck driver. “Give that guy a dish of rice pudding.” 
The counterman’s face grew resentful. “See here, you,” he shouted, “are 
you trying to tell my customers what to eat?” 


“aren't you the customer 


—Frances Rodman 
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Bob Hope 


PEN vs. CAMERA 


®@ WILLIAM AUERBACH-LEVy, one of America’s top caricaturists, lets no 
man demean his art. Says WAL: “The camera has no opinion . . . the 
artist has. . . . A caricature reveals the essence of a personality. A photo- 
graph gives only a surface likeness.” Always intrigued by controversy, 
PAGEANT presents a dozen caricatures by WAL from his book “Is That 
Me?” (Watson-Guptill) plus 12 pictures—in challenging téte-a-téte. If 


you want to get into the fight-—let us know what you think. 


The Marx Brothers 





Fred Allen Roland Young 








Why I Live in 
CLEVELAND 


BY BILL VEECK 


The man who owns the Indians tells why he likes it when he’s home 


@ FEW PEOPLE GET to choose their 
own hometown, but I had an op- 
portunity to pick the place where 
I was to live. There was only one 
gimmick: it had to have a major 
league ball team or a reasonable 
facsimile. That could have meant 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
or a half dozen other places. I 
visited several of these cities just 
shopping around, looking for a ball 
club to buy.. I was really buying a 
city, though, for there’s more to 
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baseball than just putting a winning 
team together. 

Traveling incognito, I talked 
with taxi drivers, bartenders, bell- 
hops and the average guys who 
make up a city. It was sort of a 
one-man survey to get the reaction 
of potential fan interest. I picked 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Why? 

First, it was big enough to pro- 
vide good game attendance. It had 
the huge Municipal Stadium seat- 





ing approximately 80,000 people. 


And it was evident that Cleveland- 
ers were ready for good baseball. 
I was looking for a city whose 
popviene had the wherewithal to 

be good fans. That meant when 
times were good and when times 
were bad. I found that Cleveland 
had the necessary diversified in- 
dustrial background; that its pay- 
rolls were good, its employment 
steady. It seemed everybody was 
always busy. In short, it was stable, 
with a natural “defense” against 
depression periods. 

The city is also a great place for 
home owners and that means a lot 
of youngsters with an instinctive in- 
terest in the national pastime. 
There is also that great feeling of 
civic pride so necessary to an opera- 
tion such as ours. It has no an- 
tipathies. Cleveland residents like 
Cleveland and they are going to 
make sure that you like it, too. To 


me, they seem to be about the 
friendliest people in the world. 

I knew one person in town when 
I came to Cleveland. In a few 
months’ time I had hundreds of 
friends and they all wanted to help 
with sincere interest in building up 
the ball club. It was obvious they 
felt this was another way to im- 
prove their city. In this respect, 
Clevelanders can’t seem to co- 
operate enough. 

Indicative of their spirit is the 
fact that Cleveland’s big stores and 
manufacturing concerns sponsor 
more special “Days” and ee 
at the ball park than any o 
tions anywhere. Probably this as 
much as anything else shows the 
city’s willingness to get behind a 
common cause. Labor and manage- 
ment work together to get desired 
results. In this case tt happens to 
be baseball. But Cleveland is also 
famous for the same energetic 
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efforts in its civic enterprises. 
Years ago, for instance, it started 
the Community Chest idea which 
has spread across the nation. 

Its Chamber of Commerce, a 
most progressive group, works over- 
time to make the city’s slogan— 
“The Best Location In The Na- 
tion”—take on real meaning. Its 
three newspapers, the News, the 
Plain Dealer and the Press, bird- 
dog Cleveland’s health and wel- 
fare like good police officers. Once 
recently when the city’s divorce 
rate suddenly took a sharp climb, 
the newspapers saw a threat to the 
city’s strong family ties and started 
a vigorous campaign against lax 
divorce laws. One direct result was 
the instigation of special “Family 
Days” at the city’s parks and re- 
creation centers. They sponsor a 
Bat Boy Contest with the same en- 
thusiasm. 

The city’s sense of pride is almost 
frightening. I have lived in many 
cities—large and small—but I’ve 
never seen anything quite like it. 
Last year the Indians won the 
World’s Championship. To say that 
pandemonium broke loose at the 
welcome we received upon our re- 
turn from Boston would be putting 
it mildly. More than 400,000 
people lined the streets and 
cheered. But what really counts is 
that this town is no front-runner 
only. A few weeks ago when we 
came back from a most disastrous 
road trip and too many defeats the 
crowds still turned out in the rain 
to make sure that we knew that we 
still had their support. That's 
Cleveland for you. 

The citizenry is equally proud of 
physical Cleveland. It has one of 
the biggest and best-kept park 
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systems anywhere. I’ve heard it 
said that Cleveland is garden crazy. 
Driving along anywhere in the city 
you'll see numerous and 


flower displays. Probably the most 
outstanding are the world famous 
Cultural Gardens which have rep- 
resentative displays from almost 
every nation. 

Cleveland is literally a great 
melting pot. It has 40 different 


nationalities with a predominance 
of Czechs and Poles, and a lot of 
Lithuanians, Italians, Germans and 
Irish. I’ve heard the fans in the 
stands razzing the umpire in a 
dozen different languages. From 
my office before a game, I can see 
the crowds streaming into the 
stadium from every section of the 
city and its suburbs. Rich and poor 
alike they come from the luxury 
homes and estates in the Shaker 
Heights area and from the lower 
income sections around the Flats. 

Yet, for its varied peoples, Cleve- 
land is without question the most 
tolerant city I know. 

I have a personal interest in 
tolerance and in Cleveland I find 
it everywhere. There’s no better 
example, perhaps, than Larry 
Doby, one of the colored boys in 
our line-up. We hired the first 
colored boy in the American 
League here and I haven’t had any 
hesitancy about hiring others. In 
some other cities, it might be a 
different story. 

The city administration under 
Mayor Tom Burke is good. The 
operation of the municipally owned 
stadium in which we play is effi- 
cient and free of graft and political 
implications. The rest of the city 
operates in the same manner with 
a high degree of civic efficiency and 
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good clean government. There is 
splendid participation by organiza- 
tions like the Ad Club, Kiwanis, 
City Club and numerous others. 
Working together, clubs and com- 
mittees put plenty of action into 
any and every civic movement. A 
good example is the successful 
battle against crime they are wag- 
ing together with the city officials 
and the Police Department. 

Very little crime gets into the 
headlines here because Cleveland 
has a low record of crime. The city 
probably can attribute this in part 
at least to its splendid program 
against juvenile delinquency 
headed by police Captain Art Roth. 
Together we have worked out a 
very successful plan to k 


a kids out 
of mischief by getting them into 


the Indians’ games, admission free. 


Last year some 380,000 came to 
see us play. 

It is not difficult to sell sports to 
Clevelanders. They turn out in 
droves for baseball. The hockey 
team also plays to a packed house. 
The Cleveland Browns, National 
pro football champions, attract big 
crowds. They even line the shores 
of Lake Erie in large numbers to 
watch local yacht races. 

Clevelanders are not only sports- 
minded. They also support the con- 
certs of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra with similar enthusiasm. 
The Public Library is one of the 
finest. It contains one of the best 
collections of baseball history that 
I’ve ever found, and I’m sure its 
other reference sources are equally 
good. Furthermore, our city has 
one of the most modern education 
systems in America. I have spoken 
in almost every school in the city 
and I think Cleveland’s school 


facilities are the finest anywhere. 
The School Board, headed by 
Norma Wulff, is doing a grand job. 

Of course, all this is on the rosy 
side. Cleveland naturally has some 
faults. It is smoky and hot in the 
summer and smoky and cold: in the 
winter, understandable cnough 
because of its many-sided industries 
and geographical location. This, it 
can’t do much about. But right now 
it is in the midst of a clean-up 
campaign to beautify its long- 
neglected beaches and lakefront 
area. 

Too, its transportation system is 
in the midst of a reformation, with 
one new bridge being built to speed 
up traffic congestion and other 
traffic revisions in the making. It 
is true that at times its traffic gets 
pretty jammed up. What it lacks 
is enough buses and street cars and 
possibly some faster means of intra- 
city transportation. 

But what really makes Cleveland 
tick is its extreme and recognizable 
friendliness. While I was in the hos- 
pital sometime ago I believe I really 
discovered the city’s real secret. I 
received hundreds of telegrams 
and flowers and letters from so 
many of the townsfolk. I didn’t 
know or dream that so many people 
could be concerned about a guy 
who hadn’t lived in their town 
very long. 

Then, it dawned on me what was 
really happening. Cleveland had 
accepted the man who came here 
to buy a ball club and bought a 
city. And it really wasn’t a great 
big city after all. It was just the 
world’s biggest small town, a 
friendly, human, enterprising place 
to be in and from. That's why I “ed 
to live there. 
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Let's All Weep for Willie 


® pO YOU REMEMBER Little Willie? 

I met my first Little Willie “poem” seven years ago, and it started 
me on a never-ending trail. At the present time I have collected 
over half a hundred Little Willie poems—although there are those 
who might quarrel with that particular literary designation. 

Quibbling aside, though, Little Willie lived, flourished and died 
a thousand deaths, literally, as a natural reaction to the goody- 
goodyness of the Victorian era. Probably no one knows exactly how 
Willie started. 

Willie, it might be concluded, was the result of spontaneous com- 
bustion after a period of dry literature devoted to the doings of Mrs. 
Alger’s son Horatio, who proved that right makes might, and Hans 
C. Andersen’s fairy tales, which proved, if anything, that the good 
die young. Little Willie was definitely a move in the opposite—if 
not the right—direction. 

But enough of that. Suffice it to say that Willie is now one of 
my hobbies—a grim and sordid one, you may say, but fun. 

Have some “for instances” : 


Into the family drinking well 
Willie pushed his sister Nell. 
She's there yet, because it kilt her. 
Now we have to use a filter. 


Little Willie once in ire 

Threw his sister in the fire. 
Mother said, above her screams, 
“He's really nicer than he seems.” 





Willie, with a thirst for gore, 

Nailed his sister to the door. 

Mother said, with humor quaint, 
“Willie dear, don’t scratch the paint.” 


Little Willie, with the shears, 
Cut off both the baby’s ears. 
This made baby so unsightly, 
Mother raised her eyebrows—slightly. 


Baby's in the ice-cream freezer; 

Willie turns the crank to squeeze her. 
Ma says, “Dear, the way that’s fixed 
You'll have the child completely mixed.” 


Willie poisoned father’s tea. 

Father died in agony. 

Mother looked extremely vexed. 
“Really, Will,” she said, “what next?” 


Willie, with a fearful curse, 

Flung the coffeepot at nurse. 

As it struck her on the nose, 

Father said, “How straight he throws.” 


From the spring poor Willie had to 
Water fetch each morn and night. 
Willie, to escape this labor, 

Blew it up with dynamite. 

What they would do for water 
Willie did not know or care. 

But his heart was glad within him, 
For the spring was in the air. 


Little Willie, 
Pair of skates, 
Hole in ice, 
Golden gates. 


Little Willie caught a rat. 
Badly bitten where he sat. 
Bubonic plague soon set in. 
“Goodby, Willie,” said his kin. 


Little Willie, who did things neatly, 
Got blown up almost completely, 
They found an ear, but don’t be silly— 
That's just about enough of Willie. 
ae 
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CORRECT EYE ACTION is encouraged through use of the metronoscope 


Do Your Eyes 
Know How to Read? 


BY CLAYTON GOING 


Most of us never learn to read properly; here’s one reason why 


® ONE WINTER DAY last year, a 
grim-faced truant officer stalked 
into a red brick building located in 
the shadow of New York Univer- 
sity in downtown Manhattan. He 
approached a hefty man in his 
middle 40’s and announced: “I’m 
looking for Peter Smith, who hasn’t 
been to school for. . .” 

The officer stopped in astonish- 
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ment. Before him were a dozen 
children, sitting individually or in 
groups, intently watching small 
black machines which sounded like 
typewriters being pecked by one 
finger. 

“Say,” the officer finally de- 
manded, “what kind of a joint is 
this?” 


’ “Peter is over here,” he was told. 





“Tell him what you are doing, 
Peter.” 

“Why, I’m learning to read,” 
Peter responded. 

An hour later, after touring the 
eight classrooms of the Washington 
Square Reading Center, the truant 
officer left—alone. Three days later, 
he returned for a talk with Dr. 
Earl A. Taylor, WSRC’s director, 
and ended up enrolling his own 11- 
year-old son who had fallen behind 
in school because of poor reading. 

Dr. Taylor trains children to 
read by teaching them to use their 
eyes correctly. His theory on. read- 
ing retardation is simple. He be- 
lieves that a high percentage of 
reading failures, as well as general 
school maladjustment, results from 
the student’s inability to pivot his 
eyes smoothly from left to right. 

Sixty per cent of us, Dr. Taylor 
estimates, never learn correct eye 
action. Fortunately some can com- 
pensate, but about 30 per cent can- 
not. Children in the latter cate- 
gory fall by the scholastic wayside 
and become emotionally frus- 
trated. Similarly, eye malfunction- 
ing in adults may contribute to 
nervous tension. 

As a result, the Center’s enroll- 
ment ranges age-wise from six to 
70. The adults include doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, writers, college 
professors, high school teachers, ac- 
countants, precision tool-makers 
and garment workers, all men and 
women who use their eyes con- 
stantly in daily activities. 

Everyone who comes to Taylor, 
adult or youngster, learns correct 
left-right eye action on the clicking 
black machines, known as metrono- 
scopes. The ‘scope is a triple-shut- 
tered, rapid exposure apparatus 


THREE STUDENTS in Farmingdale, N. 
class practice their ‘scope s iat 


THIS 1s the area of the machine they 
see Preto 2 the -_ prism eyepieces 


SUPER EVE-TESTER is the visuascope 
used before the reading lessons begin 
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which Taylor and his two brothers 
invented in 1931 in Brownwood, 
Texas. The student develops cor- 
rect eye habits’ by watching the 
moving print under three alternate- 


ly opening and closing shutter faces. 
While many educators and psy- 


chologists disagree with Dr. Tay- 
lor ~ the cause of reading diffi- 
culty, an impressive number of 
schools have adopted his system of 
eye re-education. To date, metrono- 
scopes are being employed in high 
and elementary schools in at least 
30 states and in university reading 
clinics at Columbia, Syracuse, 
Temple, Tennessee, Chicago, Penn- 
sylvania, New York University, Pea- 
body College and the National Col- 
lege of Education. 

At Brownwood, Texas, a yearly 
average of 1,975 students in the first 
eight grades have employed the 
metronoscope as part of their regu- 
lar curriculum since 1936. A school 
survey reveals that “failures in 
reading and in subjects like history, 
health and geography have been 
_ reduced; comprehension and read- 
| ing speed increased; the number of 
_ regressions and fixations per pupil 
| reduced, and lip reading almost 
| eliminated.” 
| Significantly, inability to read is 
not limited to any one group or 
area. It cuts across economic, ra- 
cial and geographic lines. In a 45- 
state tour of public and private 
schools, Dr. Taylor noted “a high 
percentage of reading retardation 
in schools with oak paneling, plenty 
of white mice and two teachers to 
a room.” 

He believes that the reading 
problem, with its inevitable chain 
reaction on the child’s scholastic, 
mental and emotional growth, is 
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one of the major tasks facing: edu- 
cation today. “Yet with enrollment 
fi still zooming,” he warns, 

problem will most certainly 
worsen.” 

In his own attack against reading 
retardation, Dr. Taylor repeatedly 
reminds parents and teachers that 
correct use of the eyes in reading 
has no particular connection with 
near-sightedness or far-sightedness. 
Actually, there are more poor read- 
ers among children scoring 20-20 
on the Snellen chart than among 
those with recognized “seeing” dif- 
ficulties. 

“What’s more,” he adds, “the 
ability to rotate the eyes properly 
while reading is a skill the child 
learns involuntarily while growing 
up. He has no control over it. The 
teacher generally cannot be blamed 
for a poor reader. Where bad eye 
action is at fault, only constant 
practice, controlled by instrument, 
will establish the proper pattern.” 

At the Washington Square Read- 
ing Center, the child not only learns 
to use his eyes efficiently, but he 
gets spelling, English, history, arith- 
metic and, if necessary, speech and 
posture correction. When he re- 
turns to his own school he then is 
usually up in all subjects. 

Dr. Taylor is convinced that 
there actually is no need for a spe- 
cialized school like the Washington 
Square Reading Center: “This. is 
a job for the public schools,” he 
says. “Eye exercises to develop 
reading efficiency are just as impor- 
tant as other muscular exercises 
given in physical education classes. 
I'd close the center in a minute if 
the schools would recognize the 
seriousness of the reading problem 
—and do something about it.” @@ 





Clearing House for Genius 


BY MARTIN ABRAMSON 


Alfred R. Babcock believes inventors need a little help, that’s all 


® ALL THE WAY up on 
the elevator, the post- 
man cradled his pack- 
age in the gingerly 
manner you might ex- 
pect if it contained an 
atom bomb. When he 
reached the office of 
the National Founda- | 
tion for Science and 
Industry, he rapped a 
feverish tattoo on the 
door until it opened. 

“Hey, Mr. Babcock, 
another invention for 
you,” he said excitedly. 

“And there seems to be something 
ticking inside.” 

Alfred R. Babcock, tall, slim, 59- 
year-old president of the Founda- 
tion, located on Chicago’s Wabash 
Avenue, signed for the package, 
caressed it lovingly and carted it in- 
to his inner office. Twenty minutes 
later he came out dancing a jig, 
clapping his hands together, and 
blaring out war whoops. 

“No explosions?” his secretary 
asked wonderingly. 

“No explosions,” came the glee- 
ful answer. “This thing will save 
lives, not take them. It’s one of 
the most amazing inventions of this 


decade. It’s a terrific 
achievement!” 

The “achievement” 
he referred to repre- 
sents the high point in 
the three-year history 
of the National Foun- 
dation, a non-profit or- 
ganization whichserves 
as America’s only clear- 
ing house for new in- 
ventions. It is designed 
to promote the work of 
unknown geniuses la- 
boring in the obscurity 
of attics, cellars and 

ramshackle machine shops in every 
part of the world. 

The postman’s bounty was a 
model of a Geiger counter device 
for deadly gasses, produced by a 
California inventor after 16 years of 
experimentation in the off-hours 
away from his regular job. Only 
the size of a portable radio, it in- 
dicates the amount of carbon mon- 
oxide in the air and has an electric 
alarm which goes off when the dan- 
ger point is reached. It was a min- 
lature alarm in the model which 
was responsible for the ticking 
noises. 

Since fires and explosions are 
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generally preceded by a concentra- 
tion of carbon monoxide, this in- 
vention operates as a warning 
signal which can go off before the 
blaze even starts. 

Altogether, some 5,000 new de- 
vices have cleared Bab- 
cock’s office to date. Of these, 900 
have already d the planning 
stage and are nearly ready for the 
open market. This must be classed 
as solid achievement when it is con- 
sidered that only one vital inven- 
tion can revolutionize whole 
industries and provide jobs for 
thousands. 

Inventors are supposed to mail in 
descriptions of their products to- 
gether with blueprints of drawings 
which can be included in the Digest 
of New Inventions, a publication 
published monthly by the Founda- 
tion for the attention of industrial- 
ists who might be willing to finance 
new ventures. But many inventors 
scorn the United States mails and 
insist on bringing their finished 
products right on up to the Wabash 
Avenue office. 

As a result, Babcock’s tiny two- 
room GHQ sometimes resembles a 
miniature version of a U. S. Army 
testing ground for new equipment. 
Any observer who comes up for a 
chance visit is likely to trip over 
such items as a portable burglar 
alarm; a Christmas tree branch 
holder which enables you to insert 
additional branches when the tree 
looks skimpy ; a shower bath sprayer 
supplying scented, lathered or clear 
water; an air-cooled automobile seat 
for the short-legged driver; a drip- 
less sink strainer which you can 
carry from sink to garbage can 
without leakage ; an automatic ani- 
mal trap which catches and disposes 
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of rats with fantastic efficiency ; and 
a combination crib and cradle in 
case the baby wakes up at night. 

Despite the element of personal 
danger involved when intricate de- 
signs are tried out for the first time 
in his little sanctum, Babcock’s 
combat wounds have been fortu- 
nately negligible to date. He did 
have one bad scare recently, how- 
ever, when a cab driver-inventor 
induced him to experiment with an 
anti-pickpocket guard. 

The cabbie fitted a wallet into 
his device and slipped it into his 
back pocket. “You're the pick- 
pocket,” he told Babcock. “Now try 
and rob me.” Babcock obligingly 
put his hand into the inventor’s 
pocket, then screeched in agony as 
the device grasped his middle finger 
with two heavy metal jaws and pro- 
ceeded to churn it up, meat-grinder 
fashion. The frightened taxi driver 

to get the torture trap 
loose before the finger was severed. 
Babcock had a good word ‘for the 
invention. “It’s efficient, all right,” 
he said, even as he grimaced in 
pain. “But it’s a little too heavy. 
Try plastic instead of metal.” 

Recently, a young man barged 
into his office, dropped a strange 
contraption on his desk and ex- 
claimed, “You'd better get an eye- 
ful of this. It will revolutionize the 
hot dog and hamburger business.” 
It was a portable device to cook 
red hots, he explained, and it had 
an unusual twist—oak wood set up 
over the heating unit. The heat 
would char the wood which in turn 
would infuse an oak flavor into the 
meat. “The taste is simply out of 
this world,” the inventor insisted 
as he set up his equipment. 

The frankfurter was sizzling and 
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wafting a delicious aroma around 
the room when something went 
wrong. Smoke began to cascade out 
of the invention and in a thrice 
black puffs were enveloping two 
gasping individuals. People in ad- 
joining offices raced into the hall 
yelling ‘‘Fire!’? The inventor 
grabbed his device and scampered 
outside with it. “Just a small tech- 
nical hitch,” he called back to Bab- 
cock amid chokes. “Ill bring this 
thing back as soon as I straighten 
it out.” 

A corps of eminent citizens are 
listed as trustees of the National 
Foundation for Science and Indus- 
try but Babcock is a one-man oper- 
ating staff. It’s a labor of love, too, 
since the non-profit organization 
pays no salaries. Its founder and 
president is able to meet his rent 
bills through his tax consulting work 
to which he devotes himself less 
than two months out of the year. 
“Accounting work bores me to 
death,” he explains. “I hate to see 
the tax season come around.” 

Babcock is an invention fan 
from way back. At the age of 10, 
he devised a miniature railroad 
which shunted locomotives and 
freight cars around his backyard. 
His father however, was quick to 
‘dam up this reservoir of mechanical 
genius. “Stop fooling around with 
silly inventions,” he told his son. 
“You can’t make a living that way.” 
Babcock reluctantly obeyed and 
followed an accounting and busi- 
ness career. The urge to create 
wasn’t completely stifled, however. 
At the age of 40, the tax consultant 
began tinkering around with his 
tools again and developed a new 
round-the-world game. During the 
next 15 years, he produced nine 


more inventions and still rates roy- 
alties from two—a wall wardrobe 
used in apartment hotels and a 
steel basement window with non- 
warp qualities. 

The soup kitchen lines of the de- 
pression era sent Babcock into pro- 
longed sessions with Dr. Neil Ja- 
coby, eminent Chicago University 
economist, in order to determine 
the cause of recurring collapses in 
our business cycle. He developed 
the idea that a constant stream of 
inventions would infuse new blood 
into the American economy by 
stimulating new industries, absorb= 
ing idle capital and turning it into 
working capital and wages. : 

Too many inventors were being 
scoffed at as “lunatics,” however. Ing 
addition, they had only haphazard 
outlets for the fruits of their talent¢ 
and aside from registering theif 
patents, the government was giving 
them little or no help. In 1940, Babe 
cock wrote to Wendell Willkie outé 
lining a plan for providing governé 
ment subsidies for inventors. Willki€é 
was so enthusiastic over the idea 
that he immediately inserted it as 4 
plank in his platform. The waf 
killed off whatever chances thé 
plan had, however. After V-Day, 
Babcock, still determined to push 
his program, began petitioning 
political leaders again. Their re- 
sponses ranged from lukewarm toa 
downright cold. 

But Babcock still felt his plan was 
too important to the country to be 
discarded without a trial and, re- 
solving to do whatever he could 
on his own, he organized his clear- 
ing house in 1946. 

Since then! inventors in 47 States 
have dispatched models and blue- 
prints of devices they'd been work- 
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ing on in almost complete anonym- 
ity, and enclosed letters reverent 
in tone. A man in Switzerland sent 
along an idea for a new rubber heel 
and an outline for an atomic proj- 
ect. Other ideas poured in from 
Argentina, Brazil and even Asia. 

In addition to the Geiger count- 
er the Foundation has received a 
number of other inventions which 
Babcock feels are in the “can’t miss 
class.” They include a disappearing 
door for buildings where space is at 
a premium, interlocking building 
blocks which would greatly shave 
construction costs, and a dishwash- 
ing machine which uses a single gal- 
lon of water and washes and dries 
in two minutes. 

Today some 3,200 manufacturers 
pay the Foundation a monthly fee 
for the privilege of receiving the 
Digest. Inventions are also pub- 
licized through the media of radio 
and television programs. As soon 
as the clearing house has built up a 
sizeable cash reserve, it intends to 
fulfill its most cherished ideal—pro- 
viding inventors with research 
grants. Although many corpora- 
tions maintain huge research labo- 
ratories, Babcock maintains they 
come up with few new ideas and 
that almost all the real strokes of 
genius emanate from the little guys 
laboring in their make-shift tool 
shops. “These cross-roads inventors 
don’t know that certain rules have 
to be observed, that certain things 
can’t be done,” he explains. “As a 
result, some of them invent what 
seems to be the impossible. 

“I’m not an idealist,” he says, 
“but I honestly believe that if I can 
get our inventors enough help I 
can lick our unemployment prob- 
lem once and for all.” a 8 
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Another in the Paceant series of 
interviews in which a well-known 
American télls of a lesson learned 
from a memorable experience. 


@ “poor, Poor cousin Sarah. She 


has never had anything.” 


On my first visit to South Carolina 
I soon learned this was the favorite 
topic of conversation among my rela- 
tives. And to all outward appearances 
they were certainly right. 

Cousin Sarah, a middle-aged spin- 
ster, lived alone in the old run-down 
family mansion. She was a quiet, 
cheerful litthe woman. With short, 
quick steps she almost skipped 


me that they were also 

chance for a really good meal or 
dress or even a part time 

had Sarah ever tried to sell them? 
“Never,” sniffed May. 

Hardly a day passed during my 
visit in South Carolina when I didn’t 
find myself feeling sorry for Sarah. 
What an empty, disappointing life 
she must be leading surrounded with 
nothing but dusty reminders of the 





TAKE A LESSON FROM 


Sil MacV mild 


As told to Mary Cremmen and Diana Mowrer 


past. She was a brave old girl, 
though. Always a smile, a kind word. 
Certainly anyone as poor as Sarah 
had to be a good actress to pretend 
such contentment. 

And then an astounding thing 
happened. At first I thought it was 

' a gift from heaven. Then Sarah 
spoke and I learned a lesson I'll never 
forget. 

One morning during my visit 
Cousin May had been leafing through 
a magazine when she saw the picture 
of a vase that exactly duplicated the 
one on Sarah’s mantelpiece. The 
caption under the photograph said 
the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York had bought the vase for $3,000. 
It further stated that the vase was 
believed to be one of a pair and that 
the museum was most anxious to 
find the missing one. ; 

I am sure Cousin May ran all the 
way to Sarah’s house. I was there in 
the living room when she came in 
panting. 

At first she tried to camouflage her 
excitement. She spoke of the weather. 








The Case 


® aT THE TURN of the century the 
wealthy Hon. Clarence Adams was 
the pride of Chester, Vermont. A 
tall, handsome bachelor in his late 
30s, Clarence was a direct descen- 
dant of the second President of the 
United States. He was a member 
of the State legislature, chairman 
of Chester’s board of selectmen, the 
“lister” (assessor) and the sole 
trustee of the public library. 
Everyone in Chester looked up 
to Clarence, so it was only natural 
that the townspeople turned to him 
when a series of mys- 
terious robberies 
stumped the local po- 
lice. 
Every home and 
business establish- 
ment, including the 
post-office and the 
railway station, had 
been burglarized. 
Stolen were priceless 
silver objects, cloth- 
ing, ladies’ unmen- 
tionables, violins, 
harnesses, saddles, 
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Of the Cunning Corpse 


BY JOHN N. MAKRIS 


The phantom burglar was too much for the law, even in “death” 


shingles, boots and shoes, rifles and 
revolvers, buggy whips, barrels of 
flour, fishing rods, pins, gold pens, 
wallets and handbags, jewelry, 
canned turkey, bags of phosphate, 
bags of fertilizer, bags of granu- 
lated sugar—enough goods to stock 
a store. 

Two of Clarence’s closest friends 
were heavily victimized: J. E. Pol- 
lard, who had smoothed the way 
for Clarence to enter politics, 
owned a clothing store. He would 
no sooner replenish his stock after 

a robbery than the 
bandit would clean 
him out again. 
Charles H. Water- 
man, who owned the 
area’s largest mill, 
was in exactly the 
same boat. Both men 
were facing ruin if 
the depredations 
didn’t cease. 
Something had to 
be done. As chair- 
man of the selectmen 
board, Clarence not 





only offered a reward, but person- 
ally saw to it that the reward offer 
was posted on wayside boulders 
and tacked to trees. But, while the 
ink was still wet, the phantom 
marauder entered the sleeping Pol- 
lards’ bedroom, lifted $200 and the 
keys to the store, and again thior- 
oughly ransacked the clothing store. 

By now the townspeople were 
thoroughly alarmed. They _per- 
suaded Clarence to inspect and im- 
prove upon their safety systems— 
their locks and traps. Clarence was 
clever at such things—but the 
phantom burglar was even more 
clever. He broke through the best 
of Clarence’s protective devices. 

Finally, on his own, Waterman 
came up with a new idea. He 
rigged up a shotgun facing the only 
window in his mill. Then he ran 
a cord, along pulleys, from the 
trigger to the window. 

Whoever opened the window 
during the night was in for an ex- 
plosive surprise. Waterman, with 
commendable foresight, added a 
finishing touch. He emptied the 
shells and painted the No. 8 shot 
a bright green. 

Early the next morning, July 31, 
1902, Waterman went to his mill. 
The shotgun had been discharged! 
Nothing had been taken, but a cake 
of blood on the ground below the 
window explained that. Waterman’s 
trick had worked. 

Waterman hurried back to town 
and spread the news. As a. posse 
formed, another piece of news 
reached the townspeople. During 
the night, Clarence had been way- 
laid by a highwayman and shot in 
the left leg. 

Waterman and Pollard went 
over to pay their respects to the 


wounded Clarence. They arrived 
just in time to watch the doctor 
remove more than 20 pellets from 
Clarence’s leg. 

The pellets were green. 

“T underestimated you, Charlie,” 
Clarence smiled. “You should have 
come to me with your brilliant 
idea.” 

Clarence’s house was searche 
and practically every item that h 
been stolen was found in two up 
stairs rooms. The biggest surpri 
however, was in the library. Herey 
if anyone had but known where 
look, was the clue to Chest 
robberies. Among the collecte 
works of Poe, Scott, Shakespea 
Dickens and Thackeray could 
found every conceivable volumé 
relating to crime and criminals 
including Dumas’ history of celes 
brated crimes. q 

The scandal made news far be- 
yond Chester. When a Boston 
porter asked him what had turn 
him to burglary, Clarence aske 
“Have you ever read Stevenson 
Dr. Jekylt and Mr. Hyde?” § 

“Why didn’t you overcome the 
influence to steal, Mr. Adams?” © 

“Oh,” Clarence said, “there w 
too much fun in it. I never rob 
because I needed money, but sime 
ply because robbing and afterward 
listening to the comments of the 
people amused me. You see, I was 
never amused by the recreations 
that pleased most men. I always 
sought pleasure in some unusual 
way, and robbing for the fun of it 
was unusual.” 

The way Clarence served his 10 
year sentence was unusual, too, for 
he and the warden were very good 
friends. Clarence was appointed 
prison librarian, and received per- 
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mission to have his books brought 
to the prison. He seemed happy 
enough in his new life. He seemed 
to enjoy the company of a noto- 
rious criminal named Jack Ashford, 
and after Ashford was released he 
continued to come back to the 
prison to visit Clarence. 

One day, on his way out, Ash- 
ford complained to the warden that 
Clarence was a sick man. The 
warden checked and was disturbed 
to note that Clarence had lost con- 
siderable weight. His face was 
gaunt, the cheekbones sunken, and 
his eyes seemed to burn with a 
strange fever. The prison doctor 
found nothing wrong with him, 
but sent him to the infirmary to ‘be 
on the safe side. To the doctor’s 
surprise, Clarence passed away 
quietly in his sleep the morning of 
February 27, -1904! 

The death certificate said Clar- 
ence had died from grippe. That 
' seemed to close the book on the 
Hon. Clarence Adams, except for a 
few discrepancies of no apparent 
significance. 

For one—there was an amazing 
document written by Clarence the 
‘)day before he died. Clarence, ex- 
pressing the desire for a simple 
ceremony sans members of his tribe, 
willed his body to Jack Ashford for 
burial. In no manner did Clarence 
mention his estate. The warden 
didn’t know what to do. Not want- 
ing political repercussions, he 
thought it to his best advantage to 
notify Clarence’s kin. 

But before he could do so, Jack 
Ashford arrived at the prison. With 
him was a local undertaker. Broken- 
ly, Ashford said Clarence had re- 
quested that he take charge of the 
burial when the end came. So sin- 
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cere in his grief was Ashford that 
the warden, in spite of his better 
judgment, okayed the release of the 
body. 

In a pine coffin, Clarence’s body 
was carried out to the hearse. It 
was taken to the undertaker’s es- 
tablishment where, later, the em- 
balming was done. The next trip 
was to the Cavendish cemetery, 
where the body was placed in a re- 
ceiving vault for burial in the spring 
after the ground thawed. No ques- 
tions were asked; Clarence’s rela- 
tives were apparently satisfied to be 
rid of the Black Sheep. 

At the simple burial ceremony 
that spring, the only attendants 
were a priest, the sexton and a few 
curiosity-seekers. Jack Ashford was 
strangely missing. 


THAT SHOULD HAVE been the end 
of Clarence, but one month later, 
a traveling salesman from Chester 
got as bad a shock as he was ever . 
likely to have again. In the lobby 
of the Windsor Hotel in Montreal, 
he came face to face with Clarence 
Adams, in the flesh. Clarence of- 
fered no explanations, but smiled, 
sent his regards to his old friends, 
and assured the salesman he had 
never felt better. 

People scoffed at the story—until 
more such reports began coming in. 
Several other people saw Clarence 
in Montreal. He greeted them cor- 
dially, assuring them that he was 
by no means a ghost, but very 
much alive. 

The original sensation about 
Clarence was as nothing compared 
to this one. Newspaper headlines 
carried it over the nation: MAN, 
DEAD AND BURIED, SEEN ALIVE. State 
investigators set out to pick up 





THE HAYSEED WASN’T CLARENCE 


Clarence’s trail. As the search went 
on, authorities learned these inter- 
esting facts: 

About the time Clarence was be- 
ing embalmed, a cadaver was re- 
ported missing from the medical 
school at nearby Windsor, New 
Hampshire. 

In prison, Clarence’s constant 
companions had been books about 
the Far East, writings on self- 
hypnosis and a copy of Hugo’s Les 
Miserables. In the Hugo story, Jean 
Valjean escaped from his captors 
by having his body taken out in a 
coffin as that of a supposedly dead 
man. Clarence’s copy of the book 
contained undecipherable marginal 
notations—and he had underscored 
whole paragraphs on the escape of 
Jean Valjean. 

They never caught Clarence to 
ask him how he had managed his 
spectacular revival, but it was 
generally agreed that, with only 
Ashford as an audience, he must 
have practiced organic self-control 
to produce a corpse-like condition. 
That he could suspend his heart 


action, however, seemed incredible. 
Medical authorities each with a dif- 
ferent theory, hemmed and hawed, 
leaving everybody all the more con- 
fused. 

Suspended or not, it fooled the 
prison doctor, and Clarence was 
carried to the undertakers, where 
Ashford would have. revived him 
and substituted a real corpse for © 
the embalmer’s needle. 

Finally, Clarence’s alleged corpse 
was exhumed. His closest kin, Sam- 
uel Adams, personally pried open 
the lid. Onlookers and reporters 
were kept at a distance. All awaited © 
the relative’s words. 

Samuel Adams gazed down into — 
the coffin with an inscrutable ex- © 

ression. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am ~ 
satisfied that this is the body of 
Clarence Adams.” 

He refused to answer any ques- 
tions. 

But then no one can answer the 
big question. No one, that is, except 
Clarence Adams, wherever he is — 
today. sa 





PROGRESS IN THE EAST 


@ SHORTLY BEFORE the Revolution, a young Russian officer was appointed 
to take charge of the Palace Guard at the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. 
This young. lieutenant took his duties very seriously and in checking over 
his roster discovered that two of his men were regularly detailed to guard 
a plain wooden bench. He was determined to find out why he had to spare 
two guards for this odd assignment and questioned every one in authority 
to no avail. Finally, the Court Historian said he knew. 

“Ah, let me think,” he said, “I believe that guard was placed during the 
reign of Peter the Great, about 200 years ago. You see, the wooden bench 
had just been freshly painted and the Czar did not want the Court ladies 
who strolled on the lawn to spoil their gowns. So a guard was placed.” 

“But,” said the young officer, still not satisfied, “I've got two guards sta- 
tioned at the bench.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” answered the older man. “That is because of 
the fear of revolution. The Czar has doubled the Palace Guard. The 
bench has therefore two guards.” —Mary Alkus 
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Daniel D. Mich, one of the country’s top picture editors, has cx- 

amined more than a quarter of a million photographs 
in his 12 years of picture-magazine work. This figure 
doesn’t include the hundreds of thousands of photos 
he’s looked at after business hours, nor those other thou- 
sands which he worked with as a newspaperman before 
he joined Look Magazine, where he is now Executive 
Editor. The grand total probably runs to nearly a million. 
When we asked him to select for PacEANT the pictures 
he remembers best, he thought a while, then said: 

“The pictures I remember aren’t the important ones. 
If you want important pictures, there’re the atom bomb 
explosion and the news shots from the war. But to tell 
the truth, I don’t much like to think about those scenes. 
These pictures I remember aren’t very significant. 
They’re just pictures I happen to like. . . .” 





Prank Bauman—LOOK 


“Inarid Berqman on a Minnesota farm. The 86-year-old lady had 
never heard of the actress, but took a liking to her and 
called her ‘Ingrid.’ Because both women are genuinely 
natural, the scene has for me a quality of real sweetness. . . .” 


CONTINUED 
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“Mrs. Roosevelt greeting a Maori native in New Zealand. This picture 
sticks in my mind for several reasons. First because it’s 
funny in a good-natured way. And, too, because it’s the 
most expensive shot we ever bought and also the 
most widely reprinted photograph. . . .” 
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Stanley Kubrick—LOOK 


“Walter Cartier (ict) led Tony D’Amico in this fight until a head 
butt cut his eye and gave D’Amico a technical K.O. 
It seems to me that this shot highlights the excitement of a 
prizefight, but it also catches the undertone of 
brutality and pathos. . . .” 
CONTINUED 
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“In 1936 a Huge Slab of America’s farmland was drying up 
washing down the gullies, blowing away. 

reports of soil erosion, all the accounts of dust storms, 

the stories of thousands made homeless—all these facts 

added together did not really communicate the human 


But all the 





Arthur Rothstein—PSA 


of the tragedy. This one photograph—snapped in 
Cimarron County, Oklahoma, during the aptly 
named Black Blizzard—caught the mood of the 
terrible, tragic doom. This one picture was a stark 


% 


and urgent warning to the entire nation. 


CONTINUED 
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“Bob Hope and Bing Crosby listening to a general’s speech at a 
U. S. Army base during the war. I like this candid 
photograph because it seems to catch the real character of 
these two entertainers—the character that’s usually 


hidden behind their clowning. . . .” 





“Esther Williams at the end of a strip tease. The evening gown 
she’s just peeled off was auctioned for $1,500, which 
went to a nursery school for blind children. I think this 


picture has plenty of sex appeal but at the same time 
is thoroughly wholesome and fresh. . . .” 


CONTINUED 
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Bob Sandberg—LOOK 


“These two sets of twins ready for their bath make a mighty 
appealing picture. And yet the composition is as precise as 
a ballet. Incidentally, a third set of twins is already 
in bed——Mrs. John J. Walsh of Quincy, Mass., had the 


three sets in three successive Octobers. . . 





Wide World 


“Here’s F.D.R. in fighting prime. This exciting photograph 
catches his vigor, his zest, his grand humor, his sparkling, high 
spirits. That’s the way most of us recall F.D.R. 
That’s the way I like to recall him and that’s why this 
photograph is one of the pictures I'll always remember.” 
as 








| There’s No Such Animal! 


BY WILLARD PRICE 


An impetuous young animal collector picks a fight with 
a giant ant bear in the Brazilian jungle—and wins 


@ I RUBBED My EYES. There just 
couldn’t be any such animal. 

It stood up like a bear on its hind 
legs. It looked like a bear as far up 
as its neck. From there on it looked 
like nothing else in heaven or on 
earth. Its head was all snout. There 
was no mouth, no jaws, nothing but 
a small hole at the end of the snout. 
And out of this hole came chain 
lightning. 

The creature had huge muscular 
forearms like a gorilla’s and great 
curved claws four inches long. With 
these it was tearing open a huge ant- 
hill that stood as high as a man. As 
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the ants swarmed out, a red, fiery, 
lightning-like tongue nearly two feet 
long darted in and out so fast that 
it was almost impossible to see it. 

My friends came up from the 
boat moored to the Amazon shore. 
They saw what I saw. “A giant ant 
bear!” Hal Burton shouted. “We 
must get that.” 

Hal Burton was one of the many 
animal men who roam the Amazon 
valley collecting some of the strang- 
est animals on earth for sale to 
zoos, menageries and circuses. This 
was the first trip for the younger 
Burton, Roger, who hoped to be- 





come as good a collector as his 
brother. I was just a spectator tem- 
porarily attached to Hal’s party to 
study the art of “bringing them back 
alive.” 

Roger marvelled. “I didn’t know 
an anteater grew that big.” 

“There are different varieties,” 
said Hal. “This is the largest. What 
a find!” 

“Well, if it’s only an anteater,” 
said Roger scornfully, “I can grab 
it for you.” And he started forward. 

The ant bear, in spite of very 
poor eyesight, realized that some- 
thing was wrong. It brought its 
front paws down to the ground and 
lumbered off, slowly and awkwardly, 
with its front feet turned in. Behind 
it came a most fantastic: tail—an 
immense brush two feet thick and 
several feet long. The entire weird 
outfit from snout-tip to tail-tip 
easily measured seven feet. 

Roger came down with a flying 
tackle on the ant bear’s back and 
locked his arms around its chest. He 
expected now to carry it out to the 
boat, and that would be that. 

He was more than a little sur- 
prised when the supposedly timid 
anteater reared up on its hind feet 
and scratched his hands so badly 
with its claws that he had to let go. 
He jumped out of the way of the 
slashing claws. The anteater, still 
on its hind feet, sparred like a pugi- 
list, advancing upon Roger and 
striking out with one arm and then 
the other. The red tongue darted 
like the tongue of a snake. 

Retreating, Roger stumbled 
against a log and went over back- 
wards. Instantly the hairy giant was 
upon him. The embrace that Roger 
had given it was now returned with 
| interest. Like the bear of northern 


climes, this one knew how to hug. 

But Roger was not done. He 
struggled to his feet, bringing the 
bear erect with him. No stranger 
wrestling match had ever been seen. 
Roger got hold of the long snout 
and made as if he were trying to 
unscrew it. The gigantic tail 
switched and thrashed about, whip- 
ping him on one side of the face and 
then on the other, or getting in front 
of his eyes so that he could not see 
what he was doing. But there was 
always that tremendous and in- 
creasing pressure. 

He tripped the beast and sent it 
hurtling on its back, but it did not 
relax its hold. The wrestlers were 
up again in a flash. Roger tried lift- 
ing his opponent clear of the ground, 
but it hung on just the same. The 
sticky red tongue slapped into 
Roger’s face. It appeared to be cov- 
ered with mucilage. Roger let the 
bear take full honors in that kind 
of attack. 

But he could not stand this hug- 
ging much longer. He violently 
twisted the snout; that was the 
easiest thing to get hold of. If a 
boxer didn’t like to get punched in 
the nose, why shouldn’t an ant bear’s 
nose be sensitive too? 

In return the animal’s great 
gorilla-arms squeezed tighter. Each 
arm ended in three sabers, four 
inches long, and razor-sharp. They 
were keen enough and powerful 
enough to tear open ant hills made 
of baked clay almost as hard as 
cement. So firm were these hills that 
the downpours of the rainy season 
had no effect upon them, and it was 
difficult to dent them with a ham- 
mer or hatchet. And these were the 
claws gripping Roger. 

“Hold tight!” yelled Hal. “Don’t 
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let him slash you with those claws!” 

Roger clung close so that the bear 
could not swing at him with those 
vicious daggers. But the claws were 
sinking into his back. 

Then Roger had an idea. He 
wrestled the bear out to the water’s 
edge, with the thought that ant- 
eaters hated water. He was wrong; 
the anteater is an excellent swim- 
mer. But Roger had another trick 
in mind. The bear did not mind 
being dragged out into the bay, but 
when Roger dipped its pointed nose 
under the surface and held it there, 
it showed signs of discouragement. 

It fought to free itself, but Roger 
hung on. In its struggles it pulled 
Roger from his footing and he sud- 
denly found himself on the bottom 
of the bay with the bear on top of 
him. He was now getting a dose of 
the medicine that he had prescribed 
for his antagonist. The question was 
simple: which one of them could 
last longer without breathing? 

The bear gave in first and rose to 
take breath. He did not get it, for 
Roger took care that the long pro- 
boscis he was still clutching should 
not come above the surface of the 
water. The bear’s muscles relaxed. 

Roger dragged the now inert 
body of the anteater out of the water 
and onto the deck of the boat. 

The captive opened its weak eyes, 


EYES RIGHT ___ 


flickered its red tongue, and made a 
few feeble passes with its claws. We 
noosed a heavy line about its body 
to make a sort of harness before and 
behind the front legs, and made fast 
the other end. The bear now had 
the liberty of a very short leash. 

“If he behaves himself, we'll give 
him more rope later,” Hal said. 

The wounds of the gladiator were 
treated. Roger felt like a collapsed 
balloon and stretched himself out 
on the beach. 

“Guess you'll have to do the for- 
aging today,” he said to Hal. “And 
I don’t envy you the job of getting 
enough ants for that bear!” 

Hal was poring over one .of his 
manuals. 

“Tt says here that they live for 
years in the zoos on chopped meat 
and raw eggs. They don’t have to 
have ants.” His brow knitted as he 
read on. “Gosh, you took chances 
when you played with that bear. 
They really can be bad. They’ve 
killed plenty Indians. Here’s an ac- 
count of one that even killed a 
jaguar—sank its claws into the 
heart. And a hunting dog is apt to 
be ripped open from stem to stern 
before it can get near enough to bite. 
But actually he’s a very peaceable 
fellow—provided he’s let alone.” 

“Well, believe me, I'll let him 
alone from now on,” moaned Roger. 

a 8 





@ As a cub reporter, Eugene Field had to be lectured repeatedly on the 
necessity of accuracy in reporting. He finally promised to check every 
statement twice before handing in his copy. 

Next day the editor happened to glance over the youngster’s account 
of a fire. “See here,” he bellowed, “what do you mean, saying, ‘2,681 
eyes were fixed on the conflagration’?” 

“Accurate reporting, sir,” explained Field. “There was a one-eyed man 


in the crowd.” 


—Boyd G. Wood 














The Fanciest Grocer 


BY C. LESTER WALKER 

















Its fastidious customers insist the honor belongs to S. S. Pierce 


@ a cusTOMER telephoned S. S. 
Pierce Company, Boston grocers, 
one day an order that she remarked 
was “possibly too difficult” to fill. 

“T want,” she said, “a cake suit- 
able for the Crown Prince of Nor- 
way.” 

Pierce’s replied that it was by no 
means too difficult. Immediately a 
Pierce executive set out for Copley 
Square and the Boston Public Li- 
brary, where he collected scenes of 
Norway and newspaper items on the 
Prince’s activities. These, a few days 
later, were translated into a pastry 
cook’s masterpiece. The Pierce ex- 
ecutive then personally took the 
cake to the customer’s home, some 
miles from Boston. ““To be sure,” he 
explained, “that Pierce’s had done 
everything the customer could pos- 
sibly have hoped for.” 

The Boston grocery store handled 
another order with equal dispatch: 
“My nephew Jonathan F. Hallowell 
| was born today,” a man wrote. “I 
therefore wish your wine depart- 


ment would lay down in the S. S. 
Pierce cellars a case of best old port, 
to be delivered to him, with proper 
card, on his 21st birthday.” Pierce’s 
acknowledged the order and added 
that it was having an appropriate 
label made for each bottle of Jona- 
than’s Port, that there would be, of 
course, no charge for storage, and 
that all arrangements were now 
completed for delivery of the gift on 
May 11, 1970. “This or any Port,” 
the letter concluded with a final so- 
licitude, “may become ‘crusted’ over 
a period of 21 years; it should 
therefore be decanted at that time.” 

Another story about Pierce’s— 
told with pardonable pride—con- 
cerns Winston Churchill. He was to 
lunch at one of Cleveland’s most 
prominent luncheon clubs and had 
let it be known that his favorite bev- 
erage was Lapsang Souchong tea. 
None had been imported since the 
war. The club steward knew what 
to do. He called Boston and got the 
tea. “Naturally in such a crisis,” he 
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said, “even in Cleveland we thought 
first of S. S. Pierce’s.” 

As probably the fanciest fancy 
grocer, Pierce’s is often accused of 
being a “rich man’s store.” The com- 
pany stoutly denies it. On price, it 
meets the chain stores in all staple 
items such as flour, sugar, corn 
flakes. On many standard items it 
outdoes competitors. Two.years ago, 
comparison shoppers found that 
Pierce’s carried 23 per cent more of 
the “poor man’s foods” than the 
chain stores. And the firm sells these 
staples in fantastic volume, both re- 
tail and wholesale—in a year, 800 
tons of flour and 2,000,000 pounds 
of coffee; in a day, seven tons of 
sugar. As a Yankee store selling 
mainly to Yankee customers, Pierce 
executives ask, could the store be 
anything but price-conscious? 

This startling variety of services 
and stock at S. S. Pierce Company 
is one reason for the continued suc- 
cess of the 117-year-old firm. But 
perhaps the main reason is that in 
an age of supermarkets, self-service 
and other impersonal forms of sell- 
ing, Pierce’s offers the old-fashioned 
personal touch: highly individual- 
ized interest in the individual cus- 
tomer. Ten top-size supermarkets 
gross about 20 million dollars a 
year, hire 750 people. Pierce sales, 
which are seldom publicly revealed, 
are known to have run to well over 
25 millions, its employes to 1,600. 
The firm operates the largest tele- 
phone grocery order department in 
existence. It is Boston’s biggest im- 
porter, and has such far-flung mail- 
order customers that groceries are 
delivered everywhere, to the lonely 
missionary in the Belgian Congo or 
to Dowager Queen Mary in Marl- 
borough House. 
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Pierce’s was started in 1831, 
when Boston was a China trade 
shipping town, famous for its mer- 
chant princes; however the store’s 
founder, Samuel S. Pierce, was not 
one of them. A cabinet maker’s son, 
apprenticed to a firm of importers, 
he went into business for himself 
when scarce out of his teens. With 
a partner Pierce opened a grocery 
at the corner of Boston’s famous 
Tremont and Court Streets. 

Returning from the wholesale 
market one day, young Pierce found 
his window displaying some empty 
Chinese tea chests left by a former 
occupant of the building. His help 
had put them there for show. The 
firm had no such goods for sale. 

“Take them out,” Samuel Pierce 
ordered. “That sort of pretense is a 
breach of faith in our relations with 
our customers.” 

A “family” grocer from the out- 
set, the firm has also always been 
strongly “family” in operation and 
ownership. Today, only two names, 
Pierce and Preston, appear as di- 
rectors. Elwyn Preston is a director 
and vice chairman, his son. Roger, 
president. Walworth Pierce, a 
grandson of the founder, is chair- 
man of the board. In all its years 
there has been no public financing. 

A perfect setup for ruinous nepo- 
tism? At Pierce’s it hasn’t been. 
Sons start in the business as wine 
bottlers in the cellar, or delivery 
order assemblers. 

Today, under the family aegis 
Pierce stocks more than 6,000 items. 
This marketing idea goes back to 
Samuel Pierce who believed in va- 
riety: “If there is something at the 
bottom of the sea and a customer 
wants it, I'll get it.” 

This has made Pierce’s a veritable 
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epicure’s paradise. In one year the 
store will sell 5,000 tureens of paté 
de foie gras, 45,000 jars of caviar. 
Mushrooms—its best come from 
caves under the city of Paris—sell 
95,000 cans annually. And in equal- 
ly amazing quantities are sold 
crépe suzette, English lime marma- 
lade and French frog legs. Con- 
noisseurs proclaim Pierce soups in 
rhapsodies. Their volume sales ex- 
ceed a million and a half cans a 
year. They range from tomato soup 
at a dime a can through vichyssoise 
and bouillabaisse to costly terrapin 
stew at $2.89 for ten ounces. The 
firm even stocks escargots, and 
boxes of pink French snail shells 
to cook them in. 

Some Bostonians claim that S. S. 
Pierce has introduced more new 
food products to Americans than 
any other U. S. grocer. Canned 
corn’s first recorded sale was made 
to Samuel Pierce in 1848. Pierce’s 
sold Singapore pineapple before 
Hawaiian was ever heard of. And 
sun-ripened canned peaches, brook 
trout from Iceland, even rattlesnake 
meat. 

The company pounds the idea of 
value into the consciousness of its 
customers. “Remember when buy- 
ing there are four points,” says a 
Pierce folder: “1) How many 
ounces? Packages are deceptive. 2) 
How much real food? One tin con- 
tains much liquid; the other is solid 
pack. 3) How far will it go? The 
quality 19-cent pepper has twice 
the strength of the 14-cent. 4) How 
much flavor has it? A superior 
coffee costs more, but it has more 
and better flavor. All these things 
combine to make up the test of 
value.” 


In line with palate-titillating 


food specialties in value and va- 
riety are S. S. Pierce’s wines and 
spirits. This department sells 50,- 
000 bottles of champagne, two and 
a half million dollars worth of 
American whiskies in a year. It, too, 
is famous for extra service like free 
wine storage—certain Boston fami- 
lies having mellowed wines in 
Pierce cellars for going on 20 years 
—and probably not as well-known 
but equally noted is the store’s de- 
partment of Tobacco & Cigars. 

One personal-service order is a 
legend. A customer asked if his 
private mixture might be “moulded 
into the size and shape of my shoe 
tree.” Ready to oblige no matter 
how screwball the request, the de- 
partment did the job. Later it 
learned that the man had hidden 
the tobacco inside his shoes to avoid 
customs duties while abroad. 

Probably least known of all 
Pierce operations is that of supply- 
ing yachtsmen. Coleman Curran, 
the firm’s specialist in this service, 
often works out the details for an 
entire cruise down to the daily 
menus. He will put down eggs in 
salt, arrange that oranges be de- 
livered aboard green so they will 
keep. Split shipments will then mect 
the boat at any port of call from 
Galapagos to Pago Pago. Explorers, 
such as Admiral Richard Byrd, also 
have used the service. 

Though often urged to estab- 
lish stores in other cities, Pierce’s 
never has. Today there are three 
stores in Boston, three in adjacent 
suburbs. But the firm does have 
representatives outside Boston. “As- 
sociates” in New England, “Deal- 
ers” elsewhere, they are 600 inde- 
pendent grocers and department 
stores stocking S. S. Pierce’s “Red 
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Label,” “Epicure” and other name 
brands—all the way to California. 
Many a little grocer has risen to 
riches on the famous name. Typical 
was a Cape Cod Village grocery 
where the owner after being “asso- 
ciated” lettered the S. S. Pierce 
name on his sign above and bolder 
than his own. Local folks came to 
say “Going to Pierce’s.” But the 
owner doesn’t mind a bit—the 
prestige has helped build his busi- 
ness to 66 employes and a reported 
annual gross of a million dollars. 

Grocers cry their foodstuffs in 
the daily press, but not Pierce. The 
firm’s advertising, initiated 60 years 
ago, is its semi-annual food cata- 
logue, The Epicure, with its month- 
ly supplement, Epicure Jr. Started 
in 1887, The Epicure was no merc 
goods-prices list—it led off with a 
slightly slanderous tale of the Eng- 
lish man of letters, Matthew Ar- 
nold, then visiting this country. 

“He and his wife were enter- 
tained in Cincinnati,” declared Vol. 
1, No. 1, “and appeared for break- 
fast two hours late. There they saw 
buckwheat cakes of S. S. Pierce 
buckwheat flour, one presumes for 
the first time. They only agreed to 
try one when told they were the 
National Dish. The look of horror 
vanished, and the Englishman 
turned to his wife. “Try one, my 
dear, they’re not hawlf so nasty as 
they look.’ ” 

Now the 80-page magazine goes 
to 90,000 Pierce customers. The 
staff and its editor-poet Leslie 
Browning consider themselves prac- 
tically on call day and night to 
Pierce customers—“who in a di- 
lemma,” Browning declares, “natu- 
rally turn to Pierce’s. From one 
who has shot his first partridge and 
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calls to ask how to cook and serve 
it; to a prominent family’s newly 
married daughter who is eternally 
grateful to learn she should not 
serve old cognac with the soup and 
dry Chablis with the dessert.” 

Pierce also draws heavily on 
word-of-mouth advertising. An 
M.I.T. professor’s bon voyage bas- 
ket to his girl, through no fault of 
Pierce’s, missed the boat. The com- 
pany chased the ship from New 
York to London to Bombay. There, 
to the young lady’s surprise and 
delight, it delivered a basket of 
tropical fruits and flowers. “And 
don’t think,” comments a Pierce 
official, “that that wasn’t talked 
about in Boston academic circles 
for months.” From Poughkeepsie, 
New York, a customer wailed: 
“The Green Turtle Soup is not 
here—and 20 invited for dinner.” 
Already shipped, the order would 
probably arrive in time; but Pierce 
put a courier with an additional 
supply on the train for Poughkeep- 
sie 200 miles away. *“The table 
talk,” wrote the hostess, “was all 
about the wonderful S. S. Pierce 
service.” 

How do you pronounce Pierce? 
A controversy has raged for years 
on that. In certain Boston circles 
anything but Purse will mark you 
as Boston by way of Dubuque. The 
fact is, one descendant of Samuel 
Pierce who became a doctor, one 
day started saying Purse. But the 
grocery branch and the firm name 
have always been pronounced as 
spelled, Pierce. Has the firm done 
much to settle this fight? It has 
not. Model-T stories made won- 


derful advertising for Ford. The 


But 
| | 


Pierce-Purse feud is similar. 
it’s Pierce just the same. 





@ A WOMAN Livep near the city of 
Nan in the district of Tschu. Her 
name was Li, and she was of surpass- 
ing beauty. One day the Chief of the 
district passed her home with a hunt- 
ing party, saw how lovely she was 
and ordered that she be brought to 
him to become his wife. 

But Li refused his offer of mar- 


riage, and the Chief was so outraged 
he ordered her thrown into prison. 


“I hate all men,” Li said to the 
jailor. “I shall" starve myself to skin 
and bones so that no man shall de- 
sire me.” 

Word of the threat was sent to the 
Chief, and he sent his cleverest wise 
men to the prison. They tempted her 
with rare delicacies served on €x- 
quisite porcelain, but days passed, 
and Li left her food untouched. 

Then a young servant named 
Wang came before the Chief and 
prostrated himself. 

“O Chief, your unworthy servant 
can change the mind of the woman 
Li, and make her eat,” Wang said. 
“Allow me but to whisper a word to 
her and to prepare her food myself.” 

“Very well,” said the Chief. “If you 
succeed I will appoint you Court Phy- 
sician and give you the woman Li 
for your wife. But if you fail...” 


So Wang went to the prison and 


busied himself 

for a long time 

in the kitchen. 

Finally he came 

out, with only a 

metal bowl full of ordinary rice in his 
hands. 

When the woman Li saw him com- 
ing she was angry, and cried out: 
“Away with it! I shall cat nothing.” 

“But there is magic in the bowl, 
my dove,” said Wang softly. “Listen 
as I whisper the secret in your ear.” 

The woman listened, then slowly 
reached out her hand. She ate the 
rice and sat many minutes gazing lov- 
ingly into the empty bowl. Thus for 
a week Wang brought rice to the 
woman Li, and each day she ate. 

On the eighth day the amazed 
Chief sent for Wang and Li. “I am 
satisfied,” he said. “But I must know 
what magic you whispered to her,” 

“I whispered to the woman that I 
had polished the bottom of the bowl 
to make a mirror in which she might 
see the beauty of her face when the 
rice was eaten.” 

Then he turned to the woman and 
took her hand, and she-went with 
him gladly, for she knew that she 
could live happily with him who had 
the magic to melt a woman's heart. 

—Albert A. Brandt 
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Sixty Questions and Answers 


On Childbirth 


BY DR. CARL HENRY DAVIS AND DONITA FERGUSON 


At what age can I safely 
have a baby? 

If you are in good physical con- 
dition, pregnancy is safe and pos- 
sible at any time during your men- 
strual life. As you get older it is 
somewhat more difficult to achieve, 
but still entirely safe. No matter 
what anyone tells you, easy labor 
depends more on a mother’s build 
and a baby’s size than on her age. 
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If I have a heart disease, 
ean I have a baby? 

Probably, although most types of 
heart disease require special care 
during pregnancy. Naturally the 
risk to a woman with heart disease 
is slightly greater than normal, but 
it is not so much as you might 
suspect. 

There is no possibility of trans- 
mitting heart disease to the child. 





What are my chances of 
having a baby and surviving? 

Only 1.3 out of every 1000 
women in the United States who 
bore live babies during 1948 died 
during or because of childbirth. If 
first class pre-natal care and hos- 
pitalization are available to you, 
your chances of dying are even 
more remote. 


What are my baby’s chances 
of being born. alive? 

There are about 10 to 13 still- 
births for every 1000 babies born 
at from seven to nine months. Usu- 
ally they are the result of maternal 
diseases, congenital malformations, 
birth injuries, cord pressure, diffi- 
cult labor or asphyxia. 


What are the odds 
in favor of my having 
a normal baby? 

Over 90% of all women—ill or 
well—have normal babies. If you 
are in top physical and mental con- 
dition, your chances of having a 
normal child are about 99 out of 
a 100. 


Is there any way of 
determining sex prenatally? 

No. Whatever a doctor tells you 
about fetal heartbeats, the fact is 
the rate of the baby’s heart action 
depends on its size, not its sex. 


If I have a premature baby, 
will it always be handicapped? 


No. If it is sufficiently developed 
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to survive, it will doubtless be per- 
fectly normal. You will find this to 
be true when it reaches the age at 
which it should theoretically have 
been born. 


If normal menstruation 
follows intercourse, can I 
be sure I am not pregnant? 

If the menstrual flow comes on 
the expected day and is entirely 
normal, you can be quite certain 
you are not pregnant. A woman 
might, however, have one or two 
very abnormal passages of blood 
following conception. Abnormal 
bleeding is more likely to be a sign 
of a pregnancy in the tube than 
of a normal pregnancy. It should 
therefore be reported to the attend- 
ing physician at once. 


How can I figure when my 
baby will come? 

Add a week to the last date you 
started menstruating. Then count 
back three months. Under normal 
circumstances your baby should ar- 
rive on or about a year from that 
date. There are other equally ac- 
curate methods, but this is about 
the simplest one. 


How early can my baby 
come and live? 

Babies born as early as seven 
and a half months—and normal in 
all other respects—practically al- 
ways survive. Very few born under 
seven months live more than a 
week. There is no truth in the old 
adage that an eight-months’ baby 
has less chance to survive than a 
seven-months’ baby. In fact it does 
just as well as one born at term 
and often better than a_ post- 
mature infant. 
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Can my pregnancy last 
longer than nine months? 


Yes. Many women continue two 
or more weeks beyond term, but 
obstetricians today—in the interests 
of mother and child—frequently in- 
duce labor when a woman goes 
more than a week beyond term. 
Labor is exceptionally dangerous 
for very large as well as very small 
babies. 


Everybody says I will crave 
strange foods like humming birds’ 
nests while I am pregnant. 
Is this true, and why? 
Yes, it is true. Some women 


even crave plaster or dandelions or 
pieces of paper. Fortunately these 
extreme cases are-rare. Most likely 
you will merely demand pickles at 
midnight when there are none in 
the house, caviar by the pound 
when you've just cleaned out the 


family till to pay income tax—or 
most anything which will set your 
husband on his ear. 

He should be understanding 
about it, however, because doctors 
agree odd cravings are an inevit- 
able phenomenon of pregnancy. 

As to why pregnant women crave 
strange food, no one knows. 


What will my doctor charge me? 

Although a few fashionable ob- 
stetricians may charge as high as 
$1,000 for the overall care of a 
woman throughout pregnancy, the 
average rate for specialists is about 
$300.00. All charges: vary accord- 
ing to the economic conditions of 
the patient. The minimum may 
be as low as $50.00 or $75.00. 


Does a positive Wassermann 
mean I have syphilis? ‘ 
No. It could mean malaria, 





SIXTY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON CHILDBIRTH 


recent smallpox vaccination, certain 
skin diseases or even an acute cold. 


Should I be checked for 
blood type and the RH factor? 

Both are necessary if you need 
a transfusion. There has been such 
a hullabaloo regarding the suppos- 
edly ghastly dangers to babies of 
Rh negative blood, setting down 
the facts seems in order: 

What potential danger there is 
lies in the Rh negative group, yet 
only 15% of the popuiation is Rh 
negative—not exactly what you 
would call widespread. 

And so far as combinations of 
the Rh factor in mothers and fa- 
thers are concerned, the only real 
threat is when an Rh negative 
woman has a baby by an Rh posi- 
tive man. Yet not more than one 
in 12 babies born of such unions 


have even mild complications, and 
a certain number of this tiny mi- 
nority are believed the result of the 
mother’s having: previously. had an 


Rh positive transfusion. Severe 
complications occur about once in 
400 to 500 deliveries. Today doc- 
tors eliminate some of these rare 
complications by giving the baby 
a complete transfusion within 24 
hours of its birth. This is a new 
technique which consists in replac- 
ing all its own blood. 

The Rh commotion boils down, 
as you Can see, to a very few preg- 
nancies and when you examine 
these, it proves to be more a prob- 
lem of transfusion than of preg- 
nancy. 


Why should I pay so much 
attention to proper 
nutrition during pregnancy? 


Recent surveys have led scien- 


tists to the conclusion that the im- 
portance of nutrition during preg- 
nancy cannot be overemphasized. 
The fact that you feel all right and 
show no signs of malnutrition is no 
proof that your diet is adequate for 
you and the baby. 

Doctors have proved that when 
a mother’s diet is deficient—partic- 
ularly in certain minerals and vita-) 
mins—the baby suffers to a greater 
extent than the mother. Such chil- 
dren tend to be too short and light 
in weight. Worse still, their bone 
development— including teeth— is 
usually retarded. 


Is there any chance 
of my escaping 
morning sickness? 

Fear, rather than toxemia, is the 
chief cause of this condition. None- 
theless, it has been demonstrated 
that a proper diet will cure prac= 
tically every case. If at the first 
sign of morning sickness you fol= 
low the rules listed below, you will 
have little difficulty: 

Eat any type of dry food imme- 
diately after you wake up. 

Then stay in bed a half hour 
before getting up. 

Eliminate all raw fruits and fruit 
juices from your diet for the first 
three months of pregnancy. 

Eat solid foods, not soups or 
semi-liquids. 

Take all liquids midway between 
meals or snacks. 

While you are awake eat a little 
every three hours instead of three 
regular meals a day. 

You may also find that thiamine 
helps. This member of the vitamin 
B complex family has afforded re- 
lief in a number of early pregnancy 
nausea cases. Some obstetricians 
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give injections of vitamins B' and 
B* to alleviate this condition. 


Is it safe to take baths 
throughout pregnancy? 

Daily baths (at your preferred 
temperature) are desirable except 
for the last few weeks when show- 
ers are safer. Showers avoid the 
possible introduction of infection 
into the vagina. If you haven't a 
shower, put very little water in the 
tub and kneel, rather than sit, in it. 


May I sleep on my stomach? 


Yes. Sleep in any position you 
find comfortable. 


What is the best form of 
exercise for me to take? 

Besides walking a couple of miles 
every day, you will also profit by 
three or four minutes of setting-up 


exercises morning and night. A few 
good ones are bending exercises 
while standing and, while lying on 
your back, raising and lowering 
your legs, then raising your body 


to a sitting position. Generally 
speaking, it is best to avoid any- 
thing which involves sharp, jerky 
motions, or standing still for long 
stretches. Also limit your activities 
at the times you would normally 
menstruate. 


How long can I stay 
on my job? 

If you work in a shop or fac- 
tory, you had probably better stop 
after the fifth or sixth month and 
not start in again until the baby 
is two to three months old. If you 
have a sedentary job, the answer is 
based on esthetics rather than 
health. However, in any case dis- 
cuss this with your doctor. 
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How long during pregnancy 
ean I have intercourse? 

Sexual intercourse usually is per- 
missible up to the last six weeks 
of pregnancy. 

The reasons for avoiding it 
thereafter are: The size of your 
abdomen—which will probably 
make intercourse unpleasant or dif- 
ficult—and the danger of intro- 
ducing infection into the birth 
canal. If you feel that the first 
reason does not apply to you, your 
husband should wash his genital 
organs thoroughly with soap and 
water each time as a precaution 
against the introduction of an in- 
fection. 

Avoid intercourse during all-the 
periods you would normally men- 
struate. 

Be sure your husband under- 
stands this cardinal rule: Sex rela- 
tions during pregnancy should de- 
pend entirely on the desires of the 
woman, never of the man. A few 
women find the sex act repellent 
at this time, some have increased 
desires. Whatever your reaction 
may be, your feeling should be re- 
spected because it is extremely im- 
portant to your physical health that 
you have a good mental attitude 
throughout your entire period of 
pregnancy. 


After my baby is born 
will I lose all I gained? 

You should lose the same amount 
that you gained—and the amount 
of gain should not exceed 15 to 20 
pounds. Underweight women are 
exception to this rule and are usu- 
ally permitted to gain more. If you 
are overweight, use your pregnancy 
to reduce. It will benefit the baby 
as well as you. 
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‘Should I eat for two? 


No. Most women eat too much 
all the time. 

This bad habit is especially pro- 
nounced during pregnancy when 
the metabolism is superstimulated, 
causing food to be more completely 
assimilated than it normally is. Ac- 
tually the average woman should 
eat less than usual during preg- 
nancy. Even at the end she should 
not increase her daily calories by 
more than a fifth. And some say 
that is too much. 

The reason women get so hun- 
gry after they start to gain is that 
fat craves food. By cutting down 
intake rigidly for a couple of weeks, 
overeaters will lose fat and, as a 
consequence, their craving for food. 

No matter how close to starva- 
tion the mother is, the fetus usually 
will not suffer from lack of suste- 
nance. Being a true parasite, it 
lives off its host, quite unconcerned 
about if or how said -host is man- 
aging to find nourishment. 


How much water 
should I drink? 

Do not drink more than six 
(eight at most) glasses of liquid a 
day. Milk, soft drinks, coffee—in 
fact any nonsolid—counts as a 
liquid. Too much fluid is unde- 
sirable because it increases weight 
by being retained in the body 
tissues. 


What kind of clothes should I wear? 


In general, keep warm, wear 
nothing binding around your waist 
or limbs, avoid high heels. 

As to girdles, wear a two-way 
stretch, either regular or panty. As 
your pregnancy progresses, wear an 
older two-way stretch or get a light 


maternity girdle. 

Be sure your brassiecres are of the 
uplift type. They must support 
your breasts, never compress or pull 
them down. This is an extremely 
important rule, if you have any 
interest in resembling a Balinese 
maiden. 

Never wear round garters or 
rolled down stockings. 

Lower heels are in order because ~ 
your center of gravity changes -dur- 
ing pregnancy, making you subject 
to tripping and falling. French 
heels merely add to this hazard. ~ 
Cuban type heels are suggested. 

Your dresses should be loose 
fitting and preferably hang from 
the shoulders. 


My mother tells me I will 
always have lines on 

my abdomen as a result 

of pregnancy. Is this true? 

No. These lines are the result of: 
overstretching the skin. They oc- 
cur in any one who gains weight 
too rapidly or becomes overdis- 
tended for other reasons such as 
abnormal retention of fluids. 

If your pregnancy is normal, you 
can avoid them by proper dict and 
daily massage of the abdomen dur- 
ing the last four months. 


When are miscarriages 
most likely to occur? 

At or about the time you would 
menstruate, if you were not preg- 
nant. The risk diminishes as preg- 
nancy progresses. 

Most miscarriages are the result 


of cell abnormalities. (These are 
caused by accidents which occur 
within the embryo and have noth- 
ing to do with heredity.) Miscar- 
riage is nature’s marvelous method 
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of preventing defective babies from 
being born. 


Is a fall apt 
to cause a miscarriage? 

No. A woman with a normal 
pregnancy can be in an extremely 
severe accident without endanger- 
ing her unborn child. 


How soon after a miscarriage 

ean I safely become pregnant? 
Unless your obstetrician advises 

otherwise, you may resume sexual 

intercourse as soon after your first 

normal period as you wish. 


If I have one miscarriage, 
what are my chances of a 
subsequent full term pregnancy? 
Medical records indicate that a 
high percentage of childbearing 
women have had one or more mis- 
carriages. Women who have mis- 
carriages habitually are rare. 


What, briefly, is the list 
of symptoms I should 
report to my obstetrician? 

The following seemingly minor 
symptoms may be a warning that 
serious complications of pregnancy 
are developing and should there- 
fore be reported to your obste- 
trician at once: 

Persistent swelling of the legs 

Recurrent headaches 

Spots before your eyes 

Persistent indigestion 

Abdominal pain 

Recurring cramps 

Diminished urinary output and all 

other urinary abnormalities 

All infections regardless of their 

nature 

All bleeding, however slight 

Loss of fluid from the vagina 

A general feeling that you don’t 

feel right 
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What are my chances of 
having a norma! labor? 

Over 90% of all women have 
normal labors. If you are in every 
way physically par, your chances of 
a normal labor are well over 90%. 

Normal labor does not necessar- 
ily mean a labor without instru- 
mental assistance. Obstetricians to- 
day use forceps frequently to shorten 
the second, or expulsive, stage of 
labor. If you are given caudal 
anesthesia,-you will almost certain- 
ly be delivered with the aid of 
forceps because this anesthesia 


greatly lessens your power to assist 
in the expulsion of the baby. 


How long does labor last? 

It varies greatly. First babies 
usually take 12 to 24 hours, mostly 
free of discomfort, subsequent ones 
only six to 12 hours. 


Why do most babies 
arrive at night? 

They don’t. According to statis- 
tics, they show about equal prefer- 
ence for appearing during daylight 
hours. No respecters of rest, babies 
are always creating the impression 
of being born when people might 
otherwise be asleep. If the baby 
is born at night, all the people in- 
volved have a vivid memory of 
being up most of the night. If it 
is born during the day, they have 
about the same recollection be- 
cause you were probably in labor 
most of the previous night. 


Does the full moon 
have any effect on 
a baby’s arrival? 

The normal menstrual cycle is 
28 days—the same as the cycle of 
the moon. Normal pregnancy cov- 
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ers 10 lunar months. Hospital rec- 
ords show that babies do arrive in 
bunches at full moon. But “Why?” 
is a question that has continued to 
baffle scientists. 


What is a normal birth? 


A normal birth is one in which 
the baby emerges head first. 95% 
of all babies are born in this way. 
There are several types of head first 
deliveries. They are classified ac- 
cording to whether the head faces 
forward or backward. Normal birth 
may also be defined as one in which 
the mother needs no assistance from 
her obstetrician, with the possible 
exception of low forceps. 


Will I be conscious 
during the birth of my baby? 


All modern hospitals and obste- 
tricians make every effort to have 


patients under anesthesia or deep 
analgesia during this admittedly 
painful part of childbirth. Usually 
an anesthetic is administered when 
the baby’s head distends the muscles 
of the pelvic floor and the vaginal 


opening. If you have continuous 
caudal anesthesia or a low spinal 
of the saddle block type, you will 
be conscious but experience no 
pain. 


Will forceps hurt my baby? 


Not if properly used. Obstetrical 
forceps have saved the lives of 
countless babies who could other- 
wise have been lost through hard 
and prolonged labor. Statistics 
prove that a low forceps delivery 
(extracting the child after its head 
has reached the mouth of the 


vagina) early in the second stage’ 


of labor is the safest way of deliv- 
ering a child. 


What are my chances of 
complete recovery following 
an abnormal birth? 

In a modern hospital and with 
the care of a well trained obstetri- 
cian, you should make a perfect 
recovery. The three-chief causes of 
maternal death—infection, toxemia 
and hemorrhage—rarely occur in 
today’s hospital. 


What are my baby’s chances 
of survival following 
an abnormal birth? 

It depends on the skill of yours 
obstetrician and the particular kind” 
of operation required, but in most’ 
cases the baby lives. The overall 
loss of about three to four out of” 
every 100 results from a variety of 
causes, many of which have noth- 
ing to do with abnormal deliveries. 


What are the reasons for 
having a cesarean section? 
Cesareans (deliveries by abdom- 
inal surgery) are always performed 
when the baby appears too large to” 
be delivered through the mother’s 
pelvis. There are many other rea~ 
sons—mostly obstetrical, such as 
premature separation of the pla- 
centa—which may prompt your ob- 
stetrician to recommend a cesarean. 


How many cesareans 
can I have? 


Some women have had as many 
as eight. Any woman who must 
have a cesarean and wants at the 
same time to have a family can 
certainly, under favorable condi- 
tions, plan on three or four chil- 
dren. The risk increases slightly 
with every pregnancy, however. 
This is due to the increase of tissue 
in the wall of the uterus. 
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What are my chances of having 
twins? 

If neither your family nor your 
husband’s has any record of mul- 
tiple pregnancies, don’t count on 
more than one baby at a time. 
From a mathematical rather than a 
hereditary point of view, you have 
about one chance in 80 of having 
twins. 


Should I nurse my baby? 

Yes, if possible—and it probably 
will be possible. Surveys have 
proved that 87 out of every 100 
women are capable of providing 
milk for their babies. To date there 
is no baby formula as good as 
mother’s milk. Furthermore, nurs- 
ing stimulates involution (reduc- 
tion to normal size) of the uterus, 
a fact that will be evident when 
you feel uterine contractions while 
nursing. If you are unable to 
nurse, don’t worry. Your pediatri- 
cian will work out a substitute. 


How long should I continue nursing? 


If your milk agrees with the baby 
and your supply is ample, you may 
continue nursing up to eight months 
or even a year. 


Is there anything wrong 
with continuing to 
nurse for several years? 

It is thoroughly undesirable from 
a physical as well as psychological 
point of view. It is bad for the 
mother and may be exceedingly in- 
jurious to the health of the child. 


Will I manufacture more milk 
if I drink beer? 


The beer saga is just another of 
the childbirth fallacies. Beer con- 
tributes nothing but liquid and 
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calories. While both are necessary 
to the manufacture of mother’s 
milk, beer has no virtue over any 
other food or drink. 


Should I eat more 
food while nursing? 


No! Milk is produced by the 


action of certain breast glands. If 
these glands function normally, you 
will have milk. If not, no amount 
of food will do any good. 


If I nurse my baby, 
will smoking harm it? 

The actual smoking does no 
harm, but there are many cases of 
young babies being badly burned 
because their mothers—incredible 
though it seems—went in for simul- 
taneous nursing and smoking. 


Will aleohol do my baby 
any damage? 

Moderate drinking is probably all 
right. None the less, alcohol is one 
of the many foods and liquids which 
turn up in the mother’s milk. 


What shoud I do if my baby 
weighs only six pounds? 

Be thankful. It is high time the 
public stopped being impressed over 
big babies. They are no cause for 
“oohs” and “aahs.” One of the 
chief reasons for a baby weighing 
more than cight pounds is post- 
mature birth—and a post-mature 
birth means a harder labor. Over- 
eating also tends to cause over- 
weight babies. 

The ideal weight for a baby at 
birth is six to seven pounds. 


When will I start 
to menstruate again? 


If you are nursing, you may not 
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start until after you stop nursing. 
If not, your first period should be- 
gin within 90 days. 


What are after-pains? 

They are caused by contractions 
of the uterus. (In six weeks it re- 
duces from about two pounds to a 
couple of ounces.) Ordinarily these 
contractions are severe only with 
second or subsequent babies. When 
they happen after the first baby, 
they are barely noticeable. 

Nobody knows why they are se- 
vere enough to be unpleasant after 
the second and additional babies. 
It may be that there is additional 
fibrous tissue in a uterus which has 
already been involuted (reduced). 


How soon after delivery 
can I get out of bed? 

Recent observations indicate that 
women regain their full strength 
more rapidly if they get up for short 
periods on the second or third day. 


When can I go home? 

Nowadays obstetricians believe in 
sending patients home anywhere 
from the seventh to the tenth day. 
Experience during the War (when 
short hospital stays were necessary 
because of overcrowded conditions ) 


proved that the old notion of a two- 
or three-week hospitalization is nei- 
ther advisable nor necessary. 


What shall I do 
to get back my figure? 

Your abdomen and breasts need 
support just as much as they did 
during pregnancy. Therefore wear 
a girdle and uplift brassiere. 

Plunge yourself into a strict calis- 
thenics regime—five to 10 minutes 
each morning and the same at night. 
Recommended exercises concen- 
trate on reducing the abdomen and 
strengthening its muscles. 


How soon after delivery 
can I resume sex life? 

Not until after your obstetrician 
has made a final examination and 
finds you entirely healed. 


When does my obstetrician 
make his final examination? 

In about four to six weeks. Occa- 
sionally it is necessary to treat the 
neck of the womb at one or morc 
additional office visits. 


Should my husband get up 
at night to tend the baby? 

By all means. Get him up, if you 
can. a 8 
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My Friends, the Skunks 


BY VANCE HOYT 


You should be so thoughtful, kindly, noble, brave and good! 


™ WHEN MAN WISHEs to deride a 
fellow-being he often seeks relief 
for his splenetic mood in the ex- 
plosive expression, “The dirty 
skunk!” All of which is decidely un- 
fair to the wood pussy, who I’ve 
found is not nearly so disagreeable 
as some folks would like to think. 
Certainly nature’s bombardier is not 
as inconsistent as we humans. 
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A skunk is always a peaceful ani- 
mal—and his creed is a simple one: 
“Let me alone, and I will let you 
alone.” 

I have yet to learn of one authen- 
tic case where the skunk has de- 
liberately, without provocation, 
drawn his weapon and committed 
an unjust deed. On the contrary, 
he never wastes ammunition—it is 





too precious. He must first be cer- 
tain that his life is in jeopardy be- 
fore he defends his right to live. 
This is an unbreakable rule with 
the little warrior. But if he is sore- 
ly pressed, he will uphold his dig- 
nity and defend his life until the 
last shot is fired. 

One night, when the family and 
I were returning to the city from 
our cabin, the headlights of our car 
suddenly revealed an old skunk and 
three kittens in the center of the 
road. It was very dark, and a steady 
rain was falling. I instantly stopped 
the car, and we sat observing Mrs. 
Skunk and her babies. 

The road was deep in mud, and 
the perturbed mother was having 
considerable trouble in directing 
her young to the opposite side. 
However, in a moment, she suc- 
ceeded in piloting two of her kit- 
tens across the road, where she 
stood uttering a shrill, cricket-like 
sound, and thumping the ground 
with her feet for the confused third 
kitten to follow. 

But the little fellow was blinded 
by the lights of the car. He was 
scarcely larger than a fat gopher 
and kept moving around in a circle, 
becoming bogged in the mud. And 
all the while he kept uttering a 
bird-like call in his terror and help- 
lessness. 

Cautiously I started the car to 
see what would happen. The old 
skunk was instantly frantic with 
concern and fearlessly scurried out 
into the glare of the headlights. 
She quickly caught up the kitten by 
the back of the neck and waddled 
to the side of the road, where she 
stood with her babies while we 
passed within three feet of her posi- 
tion without being molested. 


All this faithful mother desired 
was the assurance that her young 
were safe from harm. Now that she 
had her kittens about her, nothing 
else concerned her. Since then my 
regard for the skunk has been a 
kindly one. 

The skunk is strictly a North 
American and South American ani- 
mal. It is a member of the weasel 
family, which includes the weasel, 
badger, wolverine, marten, fisher, 
otter and ferret. Each of these ani- 
mals secretes a musk that is peculiar 
to its own individual needs; but the 
skunk has been branded as the most 
offensive of the lot for its malodor- 
ous properties. 

The anatomy of the skunk’s 
means of defense is rather interest- 
ing. The musk sacs are located in ~ 
the walls of the rectum, one on each © 
side of the orifice, so when the con- ~ 
tents of the sacs are ejected simul- ~ 
taneously, the jets of fluid meet at 7 
a common center and thereby pro- ~ 
duce a fine spray, like an atomizer. 7 
This is for general artillery work.” 
If accuracy is demanded, cither 
duct may be used separately, and © 
a jet of fluid can be cast with expert 
marksmanship to a distance of 15 7 
feet. ‘ 
The active principal of the fluid ~ 
is a sulphur compound, beta butyl 
mercaptan. This fluid is decidedly 
acid im reaction, and in case it 
should reach the eyes, the best 
treatment would be some mild al- 
kaline wash, such as sodium bicar- 
bonate, or just water or milk. Men 
and animals have lost their eyesight 
from the sprays of skunks. The vola- 
tile vapor also has a mild anesthetic 
effect on its victim. 

When firing, the animal assumes 
various positions. The little spotted 
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skunk has a habit of standing on its 
forepaws with rear quarters in the 
air, directed at its enemy. Some in- 
dividuals fire straight ahead by 
doubling their bodies and shooting 
between the legs. The usual posi- 
tion, however, is taking aim rear 
foremost. Each musk sac contains 
five to seven rounds of potent am- 
munition. This supply is generally 
sufficient at any one time. 

As a rule, the wood pussy is beau- 
tifully marked. The coat of the 
common skunk is a color coalition 
of black and white, the black pre- 
dominating. A thin stripe of white 
bisects the face between the eyes, 
broadens at the nape and covers 
the back of the shoulders, where it 
forks and continues along the sides 
into the tail of black hairs with 
white bases, and usually terminates 
in a white tuft at the end of the 
plume. 

The markings of the spotted 
skunk are entirely different from 
those of his larger relative. Al- 
though black is the base color, the 
white pencilling is a scheme of 
camouflage with no apparent reg- 
ularity in lines. The top of the 
head is splashed with white, as is 
the tip of the tail, and no two in- 
dividuals ate marked exactly alike. 

Young skunks are often destroyed 
by other animals. The musk sacs 
are not then fully developed, and 
if the little ones wander from their 
mother, they are unable to defend 
themselves. But when skunks are 
full grown, every living thing gives 
them right-of-way. This is why the 
skunk is found everywhere in North 
America, even in large cities. 

Because the skunk has few ene- 
mies who dare to weather his bom- 
bardment, he has become a torpid 
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and indifferent beast toward his 
neighbors and surroundings. For 
this reason he may be considered a 
stupid animal by the casual observ- 
er. But. nothing could be farther 
from the truth. There is much cun- 
ning and good in the :ways of the 
skunk. 

One of his favorite sports is rob- 
bing bees’ nests at night, not so 
much for the honey as for the bees 
themselves. The skunk knows that 
by thumping his feet at the entrance 
of a hive, the bees can be induced 
to emerge to discover the source of 
the disturbance. Then he gobbles 
them up as they swarm out into 
the open. He is practically immune 
from danger because the bees can 
do little damage in the dark. 

But the wood pussy has his points. 
Even though he should kill a chick- 
en now and then, the skunk is no 
longer considered vermin by most 
farmers. Like the badger, he is a 
great digger, and a marvelous in- 
sect hunter. He is also a good 
mouser. Thus in some states he is 
protected by law. 

Through the years I have had 
several skunks for pets, and a clean- 
er and more friendly animal I’ve 
never known. I have seen them 
clash on several occasions, and they 
are vicious fighters. But they al- 
ways fight with fangs and claws. 
Never will they use their offensive 
powers on one another. 

It is estimated that there are 
more than 3,000,000 skunks in the 
western half of the United States. 
If all these were gathered in one 
body and should lay down a bar- 
rage at the same time, even a city 
with the population of Chicago 
(Shee-Gawk—meaning skunkland ) 
would be hopelessly gassed. & ®& 





This Younger Generation 


® A little girl went to a party and 
ate herself to a standstill. This she 
realized, but an elderly and benevo- 
lent gentleman tried to incite her 
to further gastronomic feats. 

Tempting her with a dish of 
pastries, he asked: ““Won’t you have 
another cake?” 

She eyed the dish sadly as she 
replied: “I could chew it, but I 
couldn’t swallow it!” —onver stanton 


@ When the principal of a high 
school in Topeka, Kansas, caught 
two of his students with ice-cream 
cones in their pockets, he did not 
scold them. He simply made them 
leave the cones where they were. 


® A mother gave her little daughter 
a sound lecture for some misbeha- 
vior and sent her upstairs to her 
room to ask God to forgive her for 
the error. In a few minutes she was 
surprised to see the girl come down- 
stairs again and appear before her 
with a great deal of seriousness. 

“Well, did you do what I told 
you?” asked the mother. 

“Yes,” replied the guilty one, 
“and God said, ‘Great Scott, Elsie, 
I’ve known a great many worser 


. 399 
girls than you! —Esther Cross 


In Lewiston, Idaho, a five-year- 
old explained to the game warden 
that he had stoned a 13-pound, 36- 
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because it had given him a “very 
dirty look” while he was wading in 
the river. 


® The children were fussing about 
their food one day so their father 
spoke up: “Be satisfied with what 
you have. Many is the day I have 
been without enough food.” 

One of the kids replied triumph- 
antly: “Well, you see how much 
better off you are now, since you 
came to live with us.” —Jjean Lang 


@ Asked for the full name of FDR, 
a fourth-grader replied: “Franklin 
Deleanor Roosevelt.” 


® “You'd better be careful,” a man 
warned a little boy who was about 
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to cross the street. “Don’t worry,” 

replied the youngster, “I always wait 

for the empty space to come by.” 
—Jack Mackay 


® Arrested for driving 54 miles an 
hour in a 20-mile zone, a West Los 
Angeles woman explained to the 
judge: “My baby crawled down on 
the floor and pushed the acceler- 
ator.” 


® A mother got her small daugh- 
ter’s last year’s coat out of the closet 
and told her to try it on and see if 
it still fitted. The little girl put on 
the coat, then remarked: “It still 
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fits, but I'll have to wear awfully 


long mittens.” —k. F. Long 


@ In Seattle, Washington, firemen 
were called to “rescue” chubby 10- 
month-old Darrel House. He was 
stuck in his high chair. 


® Because my little son was naughty, 
I told him to go upstairs and to thi 

of a suitable punishment for him- 
self. I then added, “Now put your- 
self in my place. What would you 
do if you had a boy as naughty as 
you've been?” After a moment's 
thought, he replied, “I'd give him 


another chance!” —Reger Young 





In Glendale, Calif., traffic cop Joe Clark devotes his spare time to teaching 
kids—from kindergarten to sixth grade—how to box. In addition to the 
finer points of self-defense, Clark lectures on fair play, dependability and 
self-confidence. The boys put on exhibition bouts in veterans’ hospitals 
and at American Legion affairs. Eight-to-12-year-olds fight one-minute 
rounds. Five-to-sevens fight to a 30-second bell. 


John sees it coming, Don catches it, Jack and Jim can’t face it 
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WHO ARE THE NATION'S bis 





BEST AND WORST SENATORS? (iS 


200 Washington newsmen cast their votes 
See PAGEANT's special poll in this issue 
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